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ABSTRACT 

This guide presents an overall plan for implementing 
Level IV of the Indian Reading Series, which features stories and 
legends of Northwest tribes in a supplementary reading and language 
arts developinent program for elementary grade Indian and non-Indian 
children. Introductory sections present the rationale of the 
program' s language experience approach, state program objectives, 
discuss the Indian oral tradition, and give an historical perspective 
of Indian culture in pre-contact, reservation, and modern periods. 
The majority of the manual consists of suggested teaching activities 
for the 36 stories in 20 reading booklets for sti.-^ents. The following 
information is provided for each story: (1) geograi-hical area from 
which the story came; (2) the story type; (3) new or unfamiliar 
words; (4) story summary including clarification of the values 
stressed; (5) teacher-guided activities; and (6) list of related 
student activity cards. The activities are designed to give students 
opportunities to practice reading, listening, speaking, and writing 
within a cultural context. They include discussing, role playing, 
pantomiming, reading aloud, retelling utories, and writing scripts 
and poetry. Explanation is provided for using the program to 
supplement units in social studies and science, to promote 
school-community communication, and to encourage better working 
relationships among students. (JHZ) 
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PREFACE 

This^ manual, alon^? with the Student Activity Cards, contains activities which shcnild help 
teachers of Indian students feel mort» comfortahle in the classroom. Teachers usin^j The Indian 
fUadinM Simcs: Stories and Legends of the Northu cst are urgod not to relv entirely uiw.n these 
teacher s aids but to diverge and create strategies and activities which an- In-st suitecl to theirown 
particular class at any piven time. 

Although The Indian Reading Series: Stories and Legends of the Sorthuest is designed to help 
meet scjme of those particular problems which Indian students face, the Series is g«KKl for t-vervone 
since It gives some insight into pans of the Indian cultures which are represented in creating the 
S'ri:'s. ^ . 

As IS tciinmonly known, there are . veral Indian cultural groups within the northwest area. We 
haM- had ti» generalize someof th«' concepts across the region with the definite danger of cn-ating 

S(< ' «»t\ p|»S. 

Ic-iirhers an- urged to find out about the part icular tribe with whichtbc-v work. If thereisan Indian 
program ;issf,i iati'd with your .sch«M)l. this is the lu-st phice to start. 

I h.fv is. inot her valuable resfiurce in the community, the Indian people themsehes. Inviti-iht-m to 
t hr 1 las^room u, help l.-ach children. Plan a lesson with them prior to having them come into the 
cl.is-^nM.in so they can cover as much as possible in the limited time available. 

U, . ch«- program staff, can never express enough thegratitmie that we feel to thj- 1 :».■, Indian fH-oph. 
v\ ho wrote and illustrated the Imoks. the teachers md administrators (who were invaluable in the 
te«,t .rig phases as well as providing many of the ideas incorporated into the manual!, the Program 
l'..hc% Hoard for Its guidance. NIK for the funding and moral supp(»rt and the LaUu-atorv 
.ulniinistnifors wini were instrumental in making the prfiiect possible. 

fosoph t oburn 
Pni^n'.ini |)ir'rt<tr 
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THE SHADOW OF A FLAME 



l.fhr ffw hvnt of the fire these stories warm us 

IJke the usefulness of the fire these st(pries help us: (nn h 

Lihe the beauty of the fire these stories f^ire us /^leasun'. 

IJke the ashes of the fire these stories rest in our meinarx and <tir nur 
thoughts, thouiihts from the shadow of u liame , . . 

We die piH)pIe. We are Indian people. No one knows how many winters we have hevn he re Wt as a 
IXKiple have hevn coming to be on this ^und for a lon^ lime, just as eac h child is coming to In- nn 
this ground t^ieh da v. 

/ 

Before, the way of beintflMHipk* was different. At that lime the way tht-y moved wns cjiften nr \i 
that time the way the ^und moved was different. Now. how we are |K'oph' has < hanp-d. I hr v\;iv 
wr 111! IV e has chanj^ The way the Rnmnd moves has chanKed. 

Hilt the fire has not changed. The flames still hum hrijjht and hot and sivinh . The smoke still ns.'s 
and the smell t)f pine or oak or maple lingers on. Gaze into the fire f»»r it is tonstant. ( la/f into th« 
fire and feil the warmth. (Ja7x»into the fiifand rekindle your spirit and listen to tin- v\;i.vsof (!»■ ohl. 

The ways of the old people are in their stories. The ways of the tild ixonlt' linger in thr shad nv ol i 
flanu'. in the smoke of the old eampfires. Around old fires were told s<)fei*^(K)d stories. MaylM- rh« 
fires were roaring as an old person was tilling a story. Mayhe sr»me ehiuTtH n wen- j^a/in^ «|ui« j|\ 
info f hf story that the old person was telling. ^ 

l.ihi' the ht at fif th " fire these st(tries uartu us. 

I. ike the usefulness t/f the fire these sttiries help us: teach ;/> 

Lihe the beauty of the fire these stories liire us ftleasure. 

IJke the ashes of the fire these stories rest in tmr nu mnrv and s//r i,i(f 
thoughts, thoughts from the shadow of a flame . . . 

The old |Ht>plf have left their stories and we are huilding fires again. We are iisin«r ( hi- f h< •tiniit t 
wen- l»»rn in the shadow of a flame. I.inger! Listen! Think! Listen anti think. Thinkin^r ih.i! ^ 
gootl. Thinking is one of the iH'st things on this ground. Using thoughts that an-goiKl ;<> ii»< t ;,|k 
that isgjMxI. to give fH?opIe hearts that aa«gcMxl. Doing this is tme of the Ik'st things on this ^fruond 

The thoughts of the old ones are gcKxl thoughts. The thoughts of the old on.'s give {x <>plf ioH,d 
hiarts. The thoughts «»f the old ernes, the thoughts from the shadow of a fhime. v^ill help air 
children who are coming to k' on this ground each day to have g(WKl hi-at is like tlx- ohi on, - 

These giMKi heart thoughts are in thest^ stories. What they tell is what wr shoidd kn.iv. to Im c .ir!.. 
Im' I tcr ix'ople. Liki» the usefulner sof the fire these stories help us. They t<-neh us They t :•.!( h h. w 
tHdf( things, how to make things. They teach us to listen and t<K»lM»y ourelders. They ic.ich ii- ? > J-e 
g<KMl to our relations. They teach us to be honest and generous and kind t(M»f hers. Th-v tnu U ti- 
appreciate the animals, the plants, the water, the ground, the sky. the stars, the muun. thi -siti 
Thi-y reach us that not knowing everything is all right. They teach us that the mssd r \ all ilmmhI 
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us is a t^mni thing. 



iJihi* the hvat f I the fire these stories leurm us. 

fJke the usefulness of the fire these stories /iWp us: teach us. 

lAke the beauty of the fire these stifries ^ii*e us pleasure. 

Like the ashes of the fire these stories rest in our memory and stir our 
th(mf(hts. th(pu/ihts from the shad(ne of a flame . . . 

Thi^» stories are from Indian people. These stories are from CJrandpas, Grandmas. Mums, Dads, 
Brothers and Sisters. Thest* stories are from them. They are the ones who show children things. 
They are the* teachers. 

These* stories are told l>ecause chikiren are coming to [je on this ground. They are told becaust> 
childn*n want to know why. 

Why are there* so manv jellvfish in the water at the uptxT end c^f Sinclair 
Inlet ' 

Why are there alligators in Florida and not in The Dalles? 

Why are owls' eyes big and crow s' feathers black'^ 

Why are there only so many summer months? 

Why are rcnks so different? 

Tht'st' stories f t-ll of whatever is around us; the plants, the water, the ground, the sky. thestars. the 
mmm. the sun . . Hfe. These stories tell of the animals and show us how we are like our sisters and 
brothers. The animals are like people, some good, some bad. The animals talked to each other and 
they talkcnJ to the people. At that time the way they moved was different. At that time the way the 
ground moved was different. Now. some people don't talk to animals. Now, some people don't talk 
to |H>ople. These stfiries remind us how much we have changed and how much we have lost. 

But we are building fires again. We are telling these stories again. We are thinking good thoughts 
and building good hearts in our children. When Hfe rests in the mean winter, when white days are 
short, drit»d lx»rries come back to life from boiling water. That is the time the people tell stories and 
eat the iK-rry pudding. That is the time to think and to listen to the old ones and rekindle your spirit 
gazing into the fire. These stories give us pleasure and power ^nd peace and they strengthen our 
hearts and give us a place on this ground to continue Incoming who we are at our very best. 

f.ikc the heat of the firp thatp stnriefs ii'arm us. 

[.ike the usefulness of the fire these stories kelp us: teach us, 

Lihe the beauty of the fire these stories ffice us plew^ure, 

IJke the ashes of the fire these stories rest in our memory and stir our 
thtm^hts. thoughts from the shadow of a flame . . . 

Robin A. Butterfield 
Henry Real Bird 
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RATIONALE 

I n spilt' of some I'fM oiinijring indicators in recent years, Indians continue to lag l)ehind the genera! 
|M>pulaiion in formal i-ducational attainment. Four major problem areas have been defined:, 

• The reading and language arts curriculum materials currently in ust^ in schools do not 
contain content that is culturally relevant or within the experiential background of most 
Indian childnm. 7^ 

• When Indian vhildn»n's reading and language skills are measured using typical norm- 
referenced standardized tests, their scores tend to be lower than scores for other comparison 
groups (especially middle-class Anglo-children). Although the children learn decoding 
skills. th< y seem to lag behind in developing comprehension and language fluency. 

• Indian children set'm to become les^ interested in school and school activities as they 
progress through the grades. Drop-out rates in high school and junior high are extremely 
high. Many elementary school Indian students became quiet and withdrawn and do not 
l»art iripate verbally in classroom activities. 

• I )ii<- Ui cultural conflicts in the clasHr(M>m and the resultant lack <»f academic success, many 
Indian chiUlrt'n lack a positive sc*lf-image. 

I pern fxamiriation of thv^' problem areas, one can readily determinr the sptrial nmlsof Indian 

<-hildr<'n: 

• Indian children nov} to deveU)p an increased interest in schcxil. especially interest and 
inv<»lvfnu'nt in language arts activities and ccminiunication pn)ces.ses. they ni^etl the 
opportunity to use the iguage they bring to school. Only after they are aware of the 
potential of their own language, and feel free to use it, can they develop new and more 
etteetive patterns of communication. 

• Inclian children, like all children, nwd n-le\ anee amd high interest j)otential in the content to 
which they react while speaking, reading, writing (►r listening. The*' need instructional 
-.trategies and acti\ ities which mon closely match their past exfU'riences and interactions 
with adults. 

• Intliati children njfd sup|K>rt from parents and other community memlvTs involved in the 
w hool program. They nwd experiences with school materials which emphasize the dignity 
irui importance of inntplv and places within the Indian cf)mmunily. 

• All children need to knew and understand ini|K)rtant similarities and differences among the 
\aried cultural backgrounds ai their classmates. 
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PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 

The I ndian Heading Series is a supplementary reading and language arts development program for 
eleraentar>' grade Indian and non*Indian children. The objectives of the program are to: 

• Kx|Kmd studc'nt interest in language arts experiences. 

• Increase* student skills in language arts activities. 

• Improve student fet»lings of competence and success in communication skills. 

• lUMPforce for Indian students a positive self-image and pride in being Indian. 

• Provide* studc'nts and teachers with a greater understanding of Indian culture. 



INDIANS WERE ALWi<\^ GOOD READERS 
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LANGUAGE EXPERIENCE 

and 

NATIVE AMERICAN COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 

I hope to indicate something about the nature of the relationship between 
language and experience. It seems to me that in a certain sense we are all 
made of words; that uur most essential being consists in language. It is 
the element in which we think and drr?am and act. in which we live our 
daily lives. There is no way in which we can exist apart from the morality 
of a verbal dimension. 

N. Scott Momaday 

If one accepts the premise of Momaday s quote then it is essential that educators create an 
environment which gives students maximum opportunities to experience language. Tho more 
adept an mdividual becomes at utilizing language, the more fully that individual ma v realize his or 
her fwtential. 

ITie language experience approach to reading was promoted throughout the first three levels of The 
Indian Rvadinfr Series. With Level IV it still provides a bridge bv which Indian and non-Indian 
students may better understand the relationship between spoken and written language The 
language experience approach employed in Level IV encourages students to draw upon their 
mdividual expenences. as well as their experiences as members ofa collective tribal group rich in 
cultural contributions to be shared. The program gives students ample opportunities to practice 
language skuls su^h as reading, listening, speaking and writing within a cultural context. 

The language skills developed in the traditional classroom are often too narrowly defined . Level I V 
of The Indian Readinfr Series attempts to expand that definition to include the rich variety of 
ctjmmunication systems which have been utilized by native people for centuries. 

Within this program students are encouraged to explore the use of non-verbal communication. 
I rogram activities require students to become more in tune with ' heir sense of smell, hearing, taste 
and touch. Students are also required to communicate using traditional pictographs. hand signals 
and smoke signals in an attempt to give them a more comprehensive idea of what real effective 
communication involves. 

The Teacher's Manual and Student Activity Cards take time to familiarize the teacher and 
students With the power inherent in oral tradition. (Oral tradition is that process bv which the 
stones of a people an* formulated, communicated and preserved in language by word of mcuth 
rather than in writing. 1 There is not only beauty but a sense of power g;*>aned from stories told by 
word of mouth. Oral tradition requires the active participation of both the storyteller and the 
listener for each must internalize the thoughts, words and spirit of the storv since no reference can 
tH» made to written words. 

The stories of The Indian Heading Series originated in oral tradition, and. some might argue have 
lost something tn the written translation. However, the response from students indicates that 
thest> stone.s can stand on their own even in written form and. if conscientiously presented, can 
prrjvide students with stories to recreate the benefits of the oral experience. Bv role plaving. 
pantomirning. reading aloud, retelling old stories and creating new stories, students can be 
immt-rsiHl in the thought and spirit of oral tradition; a truly rewarding experience with language 
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AU such activities will require additional time and commitment on the part of the teacher. Only a 
committeu and sensitive tearhef can provide the enthusiasm which will help shy inhibited 
students get out of themwlvci md get into the stories. The creative potential of all students can- 
not be appreciated unless it is given a chance to be expressed. 

Robin A. Butterfield 
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A HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

In ukKt to help stutlent s and teachers better understand not only the stories hut Indian culture as 
it exists today, a good deal of time should be taken to explore the changes and adaptations Indian 
|H'»>ple have made in nvent history. Following is a brief description of thret» historical ix-ricKls. 

lli«»torical Periods! (As described by Dr. Deward Walker) 

'I hert- are various ways of looking at the evolution of the Indian cultures reflecti-d in The Indian 
Hcadintr Scrivs. The most practical way, however, of dividing up that historj' is as follows: 

• Pre-Contact or Aboriginal Culture Period (pre I860) 

(This is the period prior to the treaties: values are those that are significantly intact and 
unaltentl. or thost' portions of the present culture that might be said to derive from that 
IH'riod, I 

• Reser\'ation Culture Period (1860 to 19301 

( This p<»ri<xi follows the treaties and the establishment of the reservations: it includes the 
cjirly experiences with the missionaries, traders, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs.) 

• Modem Culture Period ( 1930 to Present! 

I This pcrifKl iH'gins with the Indian Reconsitruction Act when the tribes undement formal 
organization: it is the period of formal institutionalization of effective tribal government.) 

rhi's<. ihn'v ix'riods are roughly the same for each of the culture areas ( Plains. Plateau and Coast) 
n'pn's«'nti*d in The Indian Hmdin^ Series. 

Almost all the stories in Level IV originated in the Pre-Contact Period with the exceptions of 
( 'atcht's [ ft tit Antelope ( lU-servation Period I. Running Free and Our I fames Then and Xow ( I^.'JO 
to MiMlern Periotii. 

In order to In'tter eliminate stea>otypes for Indian and non-Indian students alike, opportunities 
should he taken to note that Indian people encompass a diverse group of people who range from 
being very t radii ional in some cases to very modem in others. They live on and off reser\ ations and 
>till maintain thi-ir ties with their culture. There is a need to point out real life examples of Indian 
peoph' %vho are successfully bicultural. We all need to understand that practicing traditional 
f iilture and living in the modem world are not necessarily contradictory. Indian people have 
developed a elear. rich, multicultural kind of existence in which they can express their "Indian- 
lu in < ertain contexts and yet he quite competent with non-Indian behavior in other contexi 
( tilt lire i< an ever changing phenomena, a process rather than an end result. 
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Pre-Contact Period 

li«'fori. interacting with non- Indians. Pre-Contact. the tribes in the northwestern part of the United 
Slates maintained unique cultures, which for sake of discussion may be grouped according to thrtv 
gi ographieal areas ( Plains. Coast. Plateau). 

rhi> in-neral discussion of the three culture areas and the values that make them distinctive 
t oiu t nt rates r»n the differences, not the .similarities, of the three cultures. People tend to talk as if 
Incfians wrre all the same, which they are not. Nor an* thes<» culture an'as the siime even now. 
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Nonnally, the Ncirthwest Coast, Plateau and Xorthern Plains are thoujjht to have Iwcn quite 
cfiHtinettvein tfrmsof the pre treat y or ahoripna! Indian cultural fK»riod(prif)rtotheadv(»ntof the 
whitrsi. 



The Northern Plain<» is histc^rically charueteri/ed by horse nomadism, a lift^style of following a 
si»asonal nmnd of economic activities hv wav of the horsc\ It is also characterized bv the warrior 
ct hie. in w hich one s ability as a man. at least, was measutt»fl by how successful hv was in war. Some 
anthro|>olo^ists would also desiTilH* this culture in terms of rt^ligion that was a si»arch for visions i>v 
relipous ecstasy. (Some stories such as Little Wvasels Dream, (xitcfws Up t(f Antelope. SeekinfiA 
Spirit and Chirf Mimntains Medicine allude to this.) The Northern Plains inhabitunts have 
traditionally had lar^eccmfcKJerattnl tribal cnuncil groups - much larger fwlitical unitsthan thost* 
of the Plateau or the Northwest t'oast Indians. 

The Northue^tt Cciasl is theu^ht of in terms of relatively rich fisher{>eop|e with a host of patterns 
surrounihn^ status eonseiousness basitl on pro|KTty holdings "jmd profXTty distincticms. The 
Northwest Coast ptu)ple can In* characterized by a very ripid class distinctitin and a ch>se 
connect ifin U'twc^en material success in life and religious virtue. 

In looking at ihe Plateau, which lies in between the Northern Plains and the Northwest C(uist»one 
finds an an ;t that is not sf> well known or so well characterized in the literature. Some anthroiK)Io- 
triors bnve si t n f he Plateau as transitional bc^twtvn the Plains and the (^last. but this has hivn 
shown riH^ently fi. In- a bit tm) simplistic. More rt»cent rest»arch scvs the Plateau as Jkmhr only 
indirectly involved with either the Northern Plain^or the Northwest Coast, and has shown that it 
formeil a rat Iter distinct set of cultures with si^parate values. For example, the Plateau is character- 
lAvd by an ectinoniic system that is more diverse in its nature. It involved some horse* nomadism, 
sfirne fishinj: and much reliance on rwts and K^me, all of which suggests a mon» generalized 
adafttive kind ot cultunil pattern. It was a diverst' economic scheme, in other words, compariHl in 
tht^ mun' eoFuvntrafed tm us on buffalo out in the Plains and on salmon on the Coast, The siK-ial 
organi/atitm o( the Plateau is distinct from either the Plains or Northwest (\>ast in that it 
emphast/rd \ f *ry small si/ed groupings, like small villages. A very strong emphasis was placed on 
the individual and a kind of ecjuality of each individual, more so than in either the Plains or th(^ 
Northwt'>t CoaM ar^as. In the Plateau, the religicm was not stnmgly concerned with maleriiilisttc 
suceess. nor was it as oriented to religious ecstasy and vision as was the cast^ in the Plains area. 

rin n- act . t hrti, irn|M>rtarn diftt^rences between these three culture an-as, not just harking from the 
traditional cultures und (he differcmces that existed, for example, erne hundred and fifty velars ago. 
Kven now , c(Ttam differences c*xist due to the different kim\ii> of exposures and involvement with 
nc>n Indian^ in the three culture areas. 

Core Values of the Three Cultural Areas 

While t he ( hrt*e cull are areas have distinct differences, the culture areas cire the same in terms (tf a 
cfmimon sr( nf core values, at least during the Pre-Contact Period. A common si*t of core valutas 
that apply fairly etjually in all thrcH* areas would include the following: 

» primacy of kinship/family obligations 

Maniilv is tht-idtimate security: sharing amcmg family memln^rs is not evt^n uuest iom-d. if is 
assumed ^ 

• reiiu:Fon as maintaining harmony between man and nature 

i n--fK'( r for nature: nature, smiety and man have to Iw brought into an ecjuitabk* balance<i 
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• eronomy an dependence on what nature has to offer 

(cIfpi»ndt»m-<« on naturp itself for food: a passive. non-aRritniltural approach in which |X'opIe 
fXfn isi' iiml I'xploit that which nature has tooffcrl 

• political organization ba^ed on the conwnt of the ^o%'erned 

(a n^spect for the aged in Keneral : a leader has no automiUic- p(»w«'ruutsitl«' of tho constant of 
thi' ^;nvcmed> 

• art. muHtc and recreation as reflections of man's relationship to nature 

(naturalistic, highly stylized n-presentations that deal primarily with phi'in)in«'iia of nature! 

• common rituals or ceremonies of thanksgiving 

(the first salmon ceremony on the Coast, the first buffalo ccremonv on the Plains, and the 
first root ceremony in the Plateau) 

The Indian Heading Scries contains a j^ood set of core values for the three culture areas. Those 
values represented in the stories include emphasis on the harmony principle with nature, the heavy 
i niphasis im the importance of relatives and kin and the deptmdence on natun* itself for food 
linhahitants followed their distinctive but still similar economic activity patterns by being 
d» fM ndi nt upon nature for what it gave rather than on what fH'ople could raise). 

R^ervation Period 

lor I fulian culture, the Reservation Period can be likened to a visit from outer space by iHH)plewho 
rekisf to leave and who get stronger and evrr mf>re involvwl with changing the planet earth. If one 
thmks «if the Iteservation PericHl fcjr Indian pef>ple as lieing like a visitation from outer space, then 
one gets some idea of how tremendous the impart must have been. 

I he establishment of reservatitms was n«)t just a restricticm on the movement r>f Indian pef)ple to 
certain physical areas, which of course was very muc h a part ^^{ it. but it alsc» invcilved exposing 
tliein systematically, as well as somewhat U-ss systematically, to Kuro|>ean influences in the form 
ot nussionaries. teachers and government agents. This might Ir callwl the f>eriod w hen Indian life 
Ih came bureaiicrati/ed: when Indian life was turnwl over to different kinds of bureaucrats; where 
» ertain biireaucnits had control of one s head, certain others had icmtrol of erne's heart and certain 
• If hers had eontrol of the f{K>d. horses, etc. Life lu-gan to be split up and put under the conirol of 
iihefi fK ople. individuals that Indians had no rea.son to understand or no n-al svmpathy with from 
t he beginnir.u. The lU^servaticm Periexl is really a revolution in Indian life, a major transformation. 
If inv*»lved administration by the Bureau of Indian .Affairs iind intensive eff(>rts bv missicmaries, 
« »itjc;it«»rs nm\ other intlividuals to change Indian fieople 

l! aisf> involvetl n slow en»sion of reservation resources. .Many reservations lacketl resources to 
begin with, but underwent a slow erosion lor sometimes not st> slow) as land, minerals and timber, 
not to mention cultural autcmomy of Indian people, wereenxled. During this time, there was a very 
r.tpid iiu rea.M- in non Indian eontrf>l over practically all institutions of Indian life, from the family 
to religion to ecf»n(mti( and f>olitical activities. Practically no area of life escaped during this early 
Heservation Peiiod in which the Kuro|K'ans were trying to either eliminate or to change them 
s.»mehow to rew^mble European patterns. In the case of the family, for example, it involved doing 
away with multiple marriages, trying t<i develop the nuclear family and isolate it on a piece of 
grouful asoppf,sed to the older extended family pattern in which there was much more economic 
toop, ration. It involved trying to stamp out the .>ld religion in favor of basic rhristianity that 
I.urope.tns tried to miphmt everywhere. In terms of {K)Iitics. it involved giving leaders a lot more 
fjower. whethi r they wen- ncm-IndiansoronesapptHnted by mm-Indians. It involved incn«asinga 
it Mth r's power unlike that exercised by any f»f their fmlitical leach is during the Pre-C'ontact time. 
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Of course* Indian pcHiple had to develop values in order to deal with this. Mosit anthropobjjists 
think that anv \ ahu-^ an* t host* \ aUies from the traditional i Pn»-Contact ) period that were learned 
i*artiest in Hie t host* I hat a rhild ti Mik in during its first years of life and tended to Ik* |H»r|K'tuali*d 
by viriae of the fact that inchviduals in the ItescTv^ation IVriod wen» still biMnpt raised by their 
elders, and si ill learning their culture from ihv partmts and grandparents. Many of the core v alu(»s 
therefore continued. 

Thi'M* values contiiuuHi, but on top of thc»m, as smm as sc*h<K)l started (and sometimes In^forel the 
individual h'uran to be taught contrary values, basically Anglo- Kuropt^an values relating to family, 
n»ligion, and so on. Out of this came a mnul to deal with the two cultures and consec|uently, the 
values which fit into the general area of biculturalism. began to emerge. 

Rfrulturiili«im in a roping mechanism, a way of keeping certain things that an* Indian with Indians 
and exerc^ising them with Indians <mly. and of keeping the things that are fmm white cultuit» with 
the whitens and using them with whites only. Out of the experiences of the early Reservation Pt^ricnl- 
IH'ople U^gan to In* nc^t tmly bilingual in the sense that they would use their Indian language in 
certain sellings and English in certain other settings, but they also even began to practice twc> 
religions. They w ould cki the old religion when they were out at the first salmon ceremony dow n on 
the coast , and then w <mld go listen to a Presbyterian minister on Sunday and talk about life in the 
Ibily Land sdmcwlttTe. In art^as of kinship and family, (on paper) Indians would look like 
Kuro|ieans in terms of each house* suppos«ily being owned by a father and mother with their 
children, but m practice niayln^ Si'veral cousins and brothers also lived there; even some multiple 
marriagi's vvt^e still Inking eontracted but not acknowietlgitl publicly in the white man s ^vay. 

In ahnosi all institutions <»f life, the early Ri»ser\ation Period was prcnlucing a bicukural response. 
People wert* learning to practice traditional Indian ways in certain an^as of life. What they had to 
praetiet- in nun Inilian settings was luring practiced primarily there- 

Thv ItestTvaiion Period, then, brought alwut biculturalism. in itsi»lf a respcmsc^ to the fact that 
Indian proplr wcuild not change* or could not change many elements of their makeup and their 
c ulture, in sf>ite of KurofKMn pressure. The Indian leamed rather reflectively, like people learn to 
use tw(i languages reflectively. Thest* may appear on the surface to be contradictory mcKles of 
In-havior. Tht^y are not: what they are is situaticmally spc^cific forms of bi^havior that one might 
ubviously lalh l white man's In^havior ' or "Indian b(»havior." But for Indian people, it is like 
shifting gt ars. It is shifting from one context to another depending on the situation s calling. 

Originally, there wtTe thtH)ries that two cultures could flow together like milk and water. They 
start out being tjuite (hstinct and then flow together and become so mixed that n one could ever 
extricate i\u m. In other weirds, they form a solution. What anthropologists have found, however, 
and w haf is a In^t ter thi^oretical approach to this problem, is that regally much that was Indian still 
exists and is dcTicc*d from the traditional (Pre-Contact) period. 

In the later Itiservation P[TifHl. with the emergence of tribal govemmenti; that began to be 
relatively ffftrti\ e. there was an increase in the degree of political sophistication; as evidenctnl in 
the use of the courts, the use of intertribal communication and lobbying, and the ust* of 
organizational dc^veiopment. like the Affiliat€*d Tribes of Northw^est Indians, and for that matter, 
the National t'cmgrt*ss of American Indians, It is also marked by intertribal blossoming and 
cons<H|ut'ntlv. a kind of pan lndian political alliance against efforts that were dHginally suca^ssful 
Inraust* the> c ould In* af>f>li(»d fH<^*(»meal and divide Indian |)eople one from another. 
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RESERVATIONS PARTICIPATING IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

INDIAN PROGRAM 




Modern Period 

The Modern Period ( 1930 to pre^t) is the last historical period in which values and changes in 
%alues need to be discussed. Changes in values have become obvious in the "urban/reservation 
split" that has been made so much of by some people. Today, something like half to a majority of 
American Indian people live off reservations at any given time. Many of them, even though they 
start out life in a re.servation community, will move to urban centers'at some poinc in their lives. 

There are many examples of Indian people who are successfully bicultural. The individual lives of 
Indian people may show them participating in the first salmon ceremony one day of the week, and 
going to the university on the next day. Maybe on a special weekend, if they are deeply religious 
ptH)ple like many on the Plains, they may take part in the sundance. This is an area where Indian 
children need much assistance, sirare man v children think they are only Indian if, for example, they 
xire like Sitting Bull. To the degr^ that they are not like Sitting Bull, they feel they are not Indian. 
There is a need to take real life examples in which the Indian child can see that these things arc not 
necessanly contradictory, that people put them together in a clear, rich, multicultural kind of 
*'xistence in which they can play the white man's game and the Indian game without any kind of 
trouble at all. without contradiction and quite successfully. There are manv wavs of being Indian 
and successfully living in the bicultural mode where Indian people can be Indian in certain 
contexts and quite competent with non-Indian behavior in others. 

Tf) summarize, the Pre-Contact Period is that period from which the core (or common i values of the 
three culture groups have derived. The Reservation Pieriod is the period when biculturalism was 
developed by Indians as a way of dealing with European demands to change and assimilate into 
the white culture. The Modem Pieriod has brought a shift from reservations to urban centers for 
many Indian people, though without the loss of access to reservation culture. 

The Indian Heading Series reflects many of the core values which have derived from the Pre- 
C'ontact Wnod. There is a need, however, to reflect more contemporary issues, such as Indian life 
in an urban setting and successful btculturalism, in order to assist Indian students to deal with the 
complexities of modem culture. 

15 
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PROGRAM 
ORGANIZATION 

On the following pages you will find an overall plan for 
the implementation of Level IV of The Indian Heading 
Series. The ideas are only suggestions which you may 
adapt to fit your particular class. Since this Series 
supplements best the language experience approach 
to reading, teachers should conscientiously attempt 
Ut maure that students complete the language cyrle, 
{i.e., talking, performing, writing, reading) wherever 
possible, even if not specified in Uie Ttacher's Manual 
or on the student activity cards. Authentic discourse 
is communication in which there is a real audience to 
which one sends oral, written or nonverbal messages. 

lA'vel W has three major components: the thirty-six 
stories published in twenty one booklets, the Teach- 
er s Manual and a st»t of student activity cards. 
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- ^ THE STORIES 

Thv thirty-six storii's in b»vi«I IV have Iwtm sttiuencfd according? tci common thvmva for 
instructional purposes. On occasion stories from the same iKJok hnve N-en separated in the 
s<t|uencing because it was felt the content of the storv lent itself lH»st to 'ertain instruititmal 
activities. Ilopt fully, this will not Ik* too inconvenient. 

St iries. therefore, which are similar either in "tyix* * or in main idea have lui-n jjroui .al topcether to 
provide continuity and to facilitate follow-up activities. (Storv ' tvjies ' are descnU'tl in the 
Teacher s Manual Scfticm. I 

The seawms^cjr time of year in which a .story might be most appropriately read was als(» taken into 
account in the stHjuencinf? since stime stories seemed more appropriate for specific seasons ( i e . the 
jrift m'mti ideas present«»d in "Nosy Coyote" seem to work well around Christmas timet. It should 
Ih' noted also that the first few stories were chosen liecause they came fnim the three repons 
(I lateau. Coast. Plains! and provide an opportunitv to discuss the differenc»»s :nd similarities 
iin-ntioned in the "Historical IVrspectives" section. 

• Ihr n'r„s,'l ami thv Ha^lv and The Otter ami the HcmcriWnrm SpnnpsI - Plateau l{e^;ion 

• Snail Wnnain at Sq^a'lc (Sut|uamishl HasKvt IWmian and Hhw Jav - Star f Vf/W ( Muckle- 
shrM)( I Coastal iie^ji<»n 

• Assinihoifw W'aman Sfahintr (hrasv < Assiniboinel - Plains I{ejrij>n 

Sonic stdries are n«»t as lon^r nor as detailed as others so mav nt»t require the same amount of class 
timi. tn ccmplete. The numlHTof stories however will require that they Ik- used <me to twc> times a 
wtvk. Th<' schitUiIr. as well as the SfHjuencinp. are sujr|r(.stions and imlividual teacher discretion is 
"ncourag«'d 

Ww UAUtssmti two pact's show the story setiueniiriir (,r^rani/.ed as a wintercount is orKanizi'd. It 
U-K'iriv tfi tlu' middle and ^oes in a spiral fashion cuunter-tl(K-kwisi.. You mav want toenlarue this 
for vniir luillef in lH)ard and add story titk's as you cfmiplcte each story. 
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THE TEACHER S MANUAL 

Vhv pinnarv piirposi tti this iviwhvfs manual is t«> su^r^t^si activities which are nut onlv cultur- 
all\ rch vant tor Indian stiuh'nts but uill further involve stmients in lan^uajri^ F>nKiiiction and 
refinrnnnt- 

1 « f i.u U -!ui\ fin manual idenlififs flu* utMi*rrj{)hii'al an-a Iruni v\hirh the slorv rame, the storv 
f\pi\ nt'u or unfantihar v\nnis, a ^hort sunnnarv im hidinu a elarification of values stressed, 
Ui liMlii-^ Alurh riijuirt' (t-aefirr ^uiciancr. and a nofalif^n nf tin* apfiropriate stu<lent activity 
Cfudj^^i fu hi' uschI a> follow tip. 

(feo^raphical Areas 

All sinrH'^comt^ trom tnU's Im afed in the northwrstern stales ^ if Ore^ron. Washington, Idaho and 
Montana. HecimseiM the similarities of lifestyh^ and cult ure within a gi»ojrraphical area, triheshave 
Uvn «rou|K^d to^-ether for discussion pur|>oses. The tliree geo^-raphical areas identified aw the 
i o.istal re^onn, the Plateau region and the Plains re^^um. Many activities throughout the projrram 
\\\\\ hrlp studf-nts reco^mi/e the similarities In^tween tribes in the* same re^jion as well as the 
ddt« n rii r^ amoni,^ tribes in another rej^ion. F:;r c*xamph% several stories in Level IV' descril>e the 
IV pr of dvullin^A of the different tribes. In tht* Pre Contact Period triln^s in the t\>asta! region lived 
ui lon^^ houses made of wood, w hile triln^s of the Plateau regi<m const ructi'd homes usinp tule mats, 
and in the Plains qepon tin* tribes built tefn^es troin animal bidets tph^ase refer to the article 
Hisforiral PersfMyt ivc*s" for furtluT information!. 

I fMliMsfandniir ruitnral distinctions and similaruif-> shnuld help students belter understand the 
vT«t:t<-, Unr rauCHui shotiltl be addt'd thnt oft**n ireniTali/at inri^ iriay Irad to slereotyping. Kvcn 
fnbr- u If hoi fb*- N.'otie (reo^raphical anst niav dith-i Irly in ^nnu cultural practices. Always 
encourage sfudenls and community resource peopli* to point out the unique cultural distinctions 
lof-alK wherever possible. It may In- helpful fo * rilariM' i\u* mnp ut thv Northwest and hrate the 

♦ ! ' 'Til'- *ft\ l\ C fl^ V ;ar t Fl t f n£ |n£*f -i { t n f |lr vf Ui [f fit 

Stor\ I ypes 

I H 1 - \* 'I \ [m- I w , I , \i\t In-lnuv \t\v i ■ r r of loMf H Mf *, t % p« 's t o bi*i [ » f euc^her and ^t mientr 

J^ rMafh! tiu' inn ni ot i-ac fi stotv , \\;^r\ -toih bout v. an- a c<imbinatitm of several 
^'"f * ^ ' .ifu! f<Mi slnrulii b(* ncftt d. 
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\f>l:inafifm of Vatural Phenomena Storit 



I uni thr ni'r-t coninii^tK tin- i. ural pftr-riuait*n;i >^(fFrir<: are |[ie most readily iilentific^l. 

I M(-r -iMf oftf r r\planaf fon- tor nianv ' whx ' cpn- >i ions coniu-rnin^ natural phenomena. 

• \\h;. .Mr Hjf :r so ?nany M'llvfish m tht u.rtt r al ! !h- ti[»fH't md of S-ni lait ItiU^i'! 

• U \\\ o,' rtuTf an!i!;{torv in Tlorui ^ mul not in l lw Mallr^. i ht^iion'/ 

• U \i} r.tr ov»U" i .Old c Tuu-^' .-jfu-f s IfjacK ' 

• V\ [\\ ,fre flu n i^dv so r!Kfn\ ^-utTimrr nionf b^ ' 
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Value Stories 

Indian values |HTfnc»ate all stories, though in sortie the value lH»ing emphasizeci is more 
obvious. These stories show the conse(|uences of fjood and bad lH*havior and poke fun at 
t(H>!ishness, Since instilling strong cultural values in children was a prime objei-tive of story 
telling, these stories prc»sent ideal opportunities to promote positive Ix^havior in all students, 

DeMTiption of Culture Storie<» 

These storit*s explain in detail the appearance and use of cultural <^bjects, ccTemonic»s, or 
life-style of individual tribes. Within I^^vel IV are stories about tribal history, basket and 
i'HTMw making, tanning4udes and traditional tribal dwellings. 

Ideas About Spiritual IWiefs 

TheM» stc>ries allude to the idea that Indian pcN^iple prayt*d and fasted to receive a dream or 
vision which would direct them throughout Ufe. In order to understand these stories teachers 
and student s alike must recognise the impact of such events on an mdividuals life. Reference 
is made to spirits and dreams, and time is taken within the Teacher s Manual to tr\' to explain 
the mc^'ining of such terms within the context of these stories. The wms in which Indian 
IK»ople have* sought to maintain their spiritual beliefs may not In* familiar to the non-Indian 
liut this idea should lie rt»cognimI and resp(H*tc»d. 

New Words and Native Words 

r 

Unfamiliar, difficult or native words have l>€*en identified. These may Ih» introduced prior to4x»ad- 
ing the stf fries. I*roper pronunciaticm of native words should Ik* encouraged. A phonetic sfxslling 
of tribal name> is included in the '^Firetalk'' activity card. 

Summary 

Kach story is sutt^niari/.t^d. In addition unfamiliar c<mcepts are defint^d and the main idea is 
clarifird and furtfu r develujx^d. Many key cultural ideas are identified here, as well as in some 
*^Cnden( ai liv itv c nrd^. 

Teacher (tuided Activities 

Teacher guided acti\ it jes recpiire some teacher preparation and often involve leading the students 
in a discussion. Many activities dirt^t the teacher to draw upon resources within the community in 
an attempt to make the sch<K>I e\jH*rience more relevant to the Indian students. 
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STUDENT ACTIVITY CARDS 

For alttiost nil stories then' is a student activity card which corresponds to some idea introduced 
within the story. Most cards elaborate on some aspect of Indian culture or give additional practice 
in hin^uage arts development. 

A list ot the ac tivity cartis and corresponding titles are listed on the next couple of pages. The 
artivitx cards were designed to b<» used by students with minimal supervision by an adult. They 
arc intended to promote creativity and expand student awareness of Indian culture. 

In addition many alternative activities are listed under the Teacher Guided Activities section and 
may \w posted in the room or duplicated so that students may work on additional projects as they 
choostv .\ls(» have on hand additional reference materials whenever possible to help encourage 

Indi'fM'ndent work. 

Some activities were placed early in the program because they developed a kev idea which will be 
wU-m-d to throughout the program. Please take time to emphasize the following activity cards: 

• Firetalk Cards - describes oral tradition and pnmunciation of tribal names in the series 

• 1 :artli. Sky. Water Cards • provides a map which Urates each tribe 

• Four Winds Card - provides a culturally appropriate grouping of ideas to bi- used rejieatedly 
when inviilved in story activities 

• \Vintercr»unt Card - descrilies the recording of Plains tribal history using pictographs 

• I hrnm Shields Card and Seeking a Spirit Card provide acti\ ities which help students 
understand Indian spiritual beliefs 



LISTING OF ACTIVITY CARDS 

( ard Title Story Title 

I't* t.ilk The We.-iM-l and tin- Fa^Ie 

' ^ ( 'o\c»te ,in<i Haxcn 
I il 

• The OittT and the BeaM-r 

rc 

I-l) 



Farth. Sk.v . Waf«'r Snail Woman at S<i^a le 

L' \ 
P, 



F.if fh. sky. Uaff-r 



Haskj't Woman 
Hiir»Ming FrtH' 
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Filmstrip Making 
3-A 

Indian Food Pri'pi«ration 
4 A 
IB 

Ftiur Winds 
5-A 
5-B 

Wintercount 
HA 
6B 

Pictogniphs 

Drram Shichls 
7-A 
7 B 

Indian Nani*»s 
H-A 
MB 

I^t'ars and Hats 
«»-A 
HB 

Tracks 

10- A 
in H 

Talking Hands 

11 - A 
II B 

Smoke Signals 

12- A 

12- B 

Writing Script 
^ 13-A 

13- B 

Indian Suitcase's 

1 4- A 
14-B 



Blue Jay - Star Child 

How Coyote Trick«I Pbrcupine 

Assiniboine Woman Making Grease 

Coyote and the North wind 

How Summer Season Came 

How SumnK*r Season Came 

Little Weasel s Dream 

Catches Up to Antelope 
Tepee Making 

tk»ar Hat 
Bear Tbpee 
Pet Crow 
Owl Boy 

Mcx}sehide Robe Woman 
Coyote and His Big Brother Wolf 
Coyote Gets Lovesick 

Coyote and Crow 
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Offering Good Thoughts 
1 5- A 
I5B 



Coyote and Tick 

How Deer Hide Was Thnnc?d 

Coyote's Dry Meat Turns to Live 



Talking Rocks 
1 6- A 

16- B 

ScH'king a Spirit 

17- A 
17 B 

Indian I^eaders 

18- A 
18- 

VVhipman 

19- A 

19- B 

Puppets and Stuff 

20- A 

20- B 

(lift Giving 

21 - A 
2I-B 
21-C 

21- D 

Magic Tricks 

22- A 

22- B 

I^iints and Karth Bags 

23- A 

23- B 

Northwest Hrmjes 

24- A 

24- B 

Baskets 

25- A 
25-B 

Listen. Touch. RcHect 
2f;-A 
2«-B 



Owl's Eyes 
Na-Sc»e-lVatche7. 

Seeking a Spirit 

Chief Mountain's Medicine 

Coyote and the Two Sisters 

Coyote and the Cougar 

How Coyote Tricked Porcupine 

Coyote Gets Lovesick 

Nosy Coyote 

Coyote and the Cowbox s 

Napi's J(»urney 

Our Homes Then ami Now 
Tcfx^e Making 

Baskets and Canoes 
Warrior F*eopIe 
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AREAS 
OF 

EMPHASIS 



The I ndian Heading Series has \xen developed to meet 
th ' needs of Indian students specifically in the areas 
n\ reading and langiiage arts. The total program, how- 
vvvr. has also been used effectively to supplement 
units in mcml studies and science since the stories 
themselves contain a tn^mendous amount of cultural 
infc)nnaii(m. In addition, the program has fostered 
b<'tter communication between the school and the 
Indian community as Indian parents have seen their 
children usinj; authentic materials which reflect their 
cuUiin* Finally, activities, such as the Four Winds 
activity card, have encouraged a better working rela- 
tionship amonK students. 

Within the teacher's manual for Level IV, the Tbacher 
CJuidini Activities section has been keyed for these 
five areas of emphasis using pictographic symbols, 
K;f;h \v nihol will f>i'.d«'vcrilH^d and will ser\e as a 
visual ciio f(?r thirM" teacher wishing to use the pro 
^ram Ut select activities w!^;rh only reinforce or devel- 
op one area. For example, if a teacher would like to 
pi'imcif a healthy interaction among students using a 
i eillura! ectntc»xt, then it would be appropriate to look 
fur t linsf ac tivities keyed with the student interaction 
symbol. 

For teachers wishing to use the total program, the 
symbols serve as visual reminders of the variety of 
activities which students will experience. Education 
for the Indian child was traditionally a lifelong proc- 
i*ss. free from departmentalization* and fostered with 
love and caring through the extended family. The 
stories and manual for Level IV reflect this type of 
learning style. Used as a total program, a better un- 
derstanding of and appreciation for Indian people and 
their culture will most certainly reward teacher and 
student aUke. 
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Language Arts 




Level IV gives students ample opportunities 
to practice the langua^ arts skills of reading, 
listening, speaking and writing — all within a 
cultural context. The pictographic symbol 
chosen for language arts activities represents 
the exchange which traditionally took fAace 
between elders and youth as stories were 
passed from one generation to Uie next. As the 
lines between the two seated individuals sug- 
gest, the exchange required the active partici- 
{Mition of both the speaker and the listener. It 
is this active participation which Level IV 
attempts to recreate using the stories of tribes 
from the Pacific Northwest. 

Activities such as discussing, role playing, 
pantomiming, reading aloud, retelling stories, 
writing script and poetry will immerse stu- 
dents in the thought and spirit of the stories. 
All such activities will be identified using the 
pictographic symbol laMed "Firetalk." 
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Many of the stories in Level IV provide de- 
scriptions of Indian culture which may provide 
good reference material for teachers develop- 
ing social studies units on Indians in the 
Northw^t* Some of these stories explain in 
detail the appearance and use of cultural ob- 
jects, ceremonies or lifestyle of individual 

trifc^. Wthin Level IV there are specific sto- 
ries about Biackfeet history, basket making of 
Coastal tribes, tanning hides, and traditional 
Plateau and Plains dwellings. As stated in the 
preface, these stories were not intended to 
teach Indian culture. They come from and are 
based in the culture and can provide a wealth 
of subtle information about the history and 
social interaction of the native people of the 
Northwest. 

Indian people believe that the individual 
should develop a realization that suoress in life 
stems from being able to contribute to the well 
being of one s people and all life- A creative 
teacher may use these stories to further 
heighten student awareness of the intimate 
web of life that links them with their world. It 
can lead to developing a healthy self-concept 
for the Ifidian students since they will see 
themselves and their culture in a useful, beau- 
tiful and important perspecti%'e. 

Activities in the teacher's manual which may 
promote social studies concepts will be identi- 
fied using the pictographic buffalo since for 
some tribes it epitomizes the interdependence 
of man and the environment. The social inter* 
action with brothers like the buffalo contrib- 
uted greatly to who the Indian people were, 
how they lived and what they l^lieved. 
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CpipMpi;^ Tho stories from The Indian Heading Scries 
^\^^^M.L%^%^ may also be used to reinforce or introduce les- 
sons in scieiice. Many activities f<ir specific 
stories in Level IV encourage students to ex- 
amine their natural environment more closely. 
Time is taken to emphasi^x? that traditional 
Native Americans have evolved a detailed 
knowledge about habits, habitats, ecological 
ccHnmunities. seasonal variations, and plant 
and animal sp«:ies of this countr\'. 

This impi^ssive knowledge about a wide vari- 
ety of natural phenomena is not accidental. It 
is based on generations of systematic inquiry. 
It has been achieved through repeated obser- 
vations, experiments and conclusions. In 
order to understand the many relationships 
among different types of substances. Indians 
have utilized the elements of the scientific 
method yet have never ceased to be awed by all 
that is natural. Most importantly. Indians have 
appreciated the interrelationships of all life, 
recognizing how dependent each elcmrnt is on 
another. 

There are many different ways of looking at 
thf world. Understanding the env ironment, as 
well as appreciating it and protecting or main- 
taining it. were prime motivations for telling 
many Indian .stories. Many .stories may be 
viewwl then from this philosophical base! Un- 
derstanding of scientific procedures and the 
impact of technology on the natural environ- 
ment and on human values may Ix* explored 
through ideas initiated in these stories. 

The pictographic symbol which identifies ac- 
tivities of a .scientific nature reprt»sents the 
cycles of life. The sun. our primary life-giving 
' TP. vields to the moon and stars (suggested 
•htw lines 1^ vcen themK Life cannot 
Ix" vit'Wfii li >ut fia I "rsfK»rtive of itscycles 
and interrelationships. ,».-iv< p. «>ple have al- 
ways viewed fXMiple not as individuals, but as a 
part of the larger whole of s(K-iety and nature. 
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Sintv The Indian Hmdint! Senes}^aH initially 
created respond to a need rec(^jxed by 
Indian pt»opIe thems«»lves. the community can 
considen^l the key to the successful exi*cu- 
f ion of thv program. The materials reflect the 
mterest of Indian children and their cultural 
heritage and have Inn^n authenticated by tribal 
members through their councils. 

It is imjwtant that Indian t>an^nts si*v their 
children using authentic materials which re- 
flect their culture, for in doing so. the school 
has rcH-«ignize<l the valuable contributions to 
made by the Indian ccmimunity. Tradition- 
ally, education of Indian children was mainly 
the* effort of extended family members or of 
skillcHJ trilu's people. One's mentor was a per- 
son that lovc^l the child and had an intimate 
knowUnlgc* and respiH't t)f his family. Since 
fc^rmal tnlucation of the Indian child has histor 
ically In^er* iMOtrollc^d by the non-Indian, it is 
no wonder that Indian people desire to bv 
intricately involved in decisions and the cur 
rii iihim content of their childnr/s t^ducation. 

Whenever jK)ssible the teacher's manual offers 
suggest icms to further involve community 
members in the classroom. Activities which 
emphasize this type of involvement will b^^ 
identifit*d using the pictograph which shows a 
Plains Indian encampment. 

1 1 is rht* ioint effort of individuals which de- 
fines uhat one's community will be. In an 
Indian community an individual is successful 
in hfe insofar as hc» acc|uires the respcTt and 
( stec^m of his jHKiple. The program, through 
the stories, attempts to emphasize the impor- 
tance of a fXTson functicming in a harmonious 
way with nature and with people, for it is the 
membership in a community of relatt*d people 
by which each individual owes his existence 
and definiticm of Inking. 

What N'tter place* to build a senst^ of communt- 
t \ than in a classrwim where not only students 
shart^ itieas with each other and their teacher, 
but with parents and adults from their com-^ 
munrty as wt^IK 
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Student Interaction 




Many activities in Level IV require students 
to interact with each other in discussion 
groups, relay races or other competitive 
events, or by doing special favors for individu- 
als in the classroom, tutoring, or just helping 
others on program projects. When specific ac- 
tivities encourage students to relate to others, 
they will be identified using the student inter- 
action symbol. 

The pictographic symlK>I above represents a 
hand signal meaning to exchange or trade. 
These activities will help to create an atmos- 
phere in which individuals have a chance to 
relate to others, to freely exchange or share 
ideas and develop a more positive sense of 
classit^m community. The valr™ of these ac- 
tivities can best be recognized by the teacher 
and students who take time to reflect and 
evaluat<» tho positive elements of the inter- 
action. 

The cultural context for grouping students is 
introduced with the Four Winds activity card. 
Codes of behavior or virtues are included as 
part of the initial task of the groups. Positive 
ways of relating toothers must be developed in 
order for individuals to sense their member- 
ship in a community. It is hoped that each 
student using the Level IV program wiU de- 
velop a greater sense of belonging to a group, 
the B?ople trit», which includes accepting re- 
sponsibilities for individual as well as group 
behavior. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Ikcausi- those stories wvrv originally transmitti'd 
orally, wv ftvl strongly that the introduction to them 
should be presented in an oral fashion. Therefore, we 
recommend that before students read the first st«ry, 
I fw Wi tm l and the Kafrh, each teacher either memo- 
ri/fs the story and recites it to the class or tries 
retelling it coming as close to the original story as 
possible. 

Thi^, «'X|>erience is invaluable in becoming sensitive to 
thv intricaci««s of the oral tradition which we hope 
t« .u h« rs will share with their students. Many activi- 
lies refjuiretl of the students involve developing their 
abilities to tell stories (see Firetalk activity card 1 and 
each teacher, having gone through a similar exfK'ri- 
<'nrt>. will better l»e able to help students. The ac- 
tiviii«.s an- also suggestions f<ir getting students to 
p.irti«-ipaf»' in a hroati ninge of disionise through 
l.tu,rii.ig«- art'. 

U.-.iKo.-ruour.i^a* ft ac hrrs lo mvitv Uu-al storv Irllcr?, 
inf.i flu- ( lii-^^rooin a-, often as pu^sll>l^'. 

Witit oihrr -.torifs i! woultl Ih- helpful to |HTimlicall\ 
n pi af f his f. pent story introclucf ion or fM-ih.jps dr.ift 
• t udcnf ^ f(» t r\ if , Arjotht-r opr ion for later ^torii-s is |o 
f. ati t ho ^it,f \ ^,-\, r;t\ f imes and then tape ret ord it to 
fil n tor f h»- cl.iv*. 
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NEW WORDS: 
ledge 
continue 
journey 
powerful 
twirled 
weasel 
pestered 
ulligrator 



THE WEASEL AND THE EAGLE 
Warm Springs Animal Stories 

Developed by members of the Warn* Springs Reservation Committee 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 

STORY TYPE(S|: Natural Phenomena/Indian Values 

Summary: 

Weasel and Eagle killed an alligator and procetnied on a joiirne> to visit 
friends. Weasel decided to keep the alligator skin but got tired of carrying 
it. Weasel did a variety of things to keep himself entertained, of ton to the 
annoyance of Eagle. Finally, while dancing and singing. Weasel acciden- 
tally let go of the alligator skin, which landed on Eagle's back. Eagle flew 
away with the skin letting it eventually drop in Florida. 

This story represents the type labeled natural phenomena iH-caust* it 
offers one e;cplanation of how something in nature became as wt* know it to 
be today. The Weasel and the Ea^le explains why an animal . the alligattir. 
may be found in one place and not another. 

In addition this story is also an Indian valuer type stcr;, since it shows thr 
consequences which often result when oue pesters others. Disresptt i f<»r 
another's differences ^an alienate evpii the closest friends. 

Teacher Guided ActiviHesr 

1. After n»citinp tho story h;ivf stu 
dents read the story and discuss tht* 
idea of passing stories from om- gt'npra- 
tion to another orally. What things 
might happen to a story? Why .' 

In order to clarify changes which might wcur due to word of moiKh, have 
students form circles of ten or more students. Whisper a messagt* ini«> rhf 
ear of the first student and direct him or her to do the same to the following 
stude,nt in the circle until everyone has heard the message. Have th«' last 
student whisper the message to the teacher who should then write it 
down. 

Using the same procedure repeat the same message and have students 
pass it on. When the message* has completed the circle again write it on the 
board and compare. 

How close were the two messages? How alwut the second time arf>uncj the 
circle? Was the message di.stortion as great .' What 'Amhi practiif and 
repetition do to a story? 
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Si»v«»ral days later ask students if anyone remembers what was contained 
in thf» mc^ssafct'. Ifct-ausi they had to remember it to tell to someone else 
HUH it I'asii'r or hanli«r lit n*membor? 



What positive things can be said about oral tradition? What are some 
negative things about it? Share the FireUik activity card ( -A ) with the 
class and suggest that when time permits, several students at a time 
shuuki try the activity. Continue to use this card throughout the use of the 
Series. An area should be available and equipped with a tape recorder to 
encourage students to readily use this activity. 

Weasel did not show inspect for Eagle's 
desire to be left alcme. ih^order to under- 
stand the meaning of the work unique 
and how that word relates to people, 
pass out an orange to each child. 

'li'll ihvm to pn'tend that their orange is their friend. Ask t! ^m to spend 
lime getting Jo know their friend. How does it look? How does it feel? Talk 
to it. 




Then ha\ c all the oranges placed on a table together. Let the students 
come in pairs t\ pick out their orange. Once all oranges have been 
nrlaimed. discusAhow each was able to find his or her orange. Each was 
unique (similar yet different and special ). How does this ap. ly to people? 
We are all similar but each is different. Make a hst of how we are different 
including apjH-arances. likes and dislikes, talents, surroundings, etc. Let 
each child write and illustrate how he or she and their family are unique. 

Kxplain th;it by reading the Indian Readinfr Series each will discover how 
diffen'nt tribes are also uni({ue. 

3. In order to emphasize what it means to 
pester sometme. have students im- 
promptu role-play the story allowing 
different students to he the Utasel and 
the Eagle. 

I . To encourage students to share written 
stories with others have students chcx>se 
a favorite story. Provide a tape player 
so that they may practice reading the 
story and listening to themselves. 

ff the story is short they may lx« able tx> outi > the story and piece it 
togi'tht r from memrry. Once the .students feel secure in their knowledge 
of and fatniliarity with the story, they may then read it aloud to a group of 
children in another grade. 

Student Activity Card(sh 

See Firelalk Activity Card HA IBl. 
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NEW WORDS: 
pokers 
continued 

mounds 
operate 
operation 
pouting^ 



THE OTTER AND THE BEAVER 
Warm Springs Animal Stories 

Developed by the Confederated Tribes 

of the Warm Springs Reservation 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Re^on 

STORY TYPE(Sh Natural Phenomena/Indian Values ^ 

Summary: / 

Otter and Beaver, who were both Wind, used fire pokers to firtd their way 
around. Unknowingly, Sagle borrowed one from Beaver but dd^s not tell 
him. Beaver became ver> angry when he discovered one of his po^rs was 
missing. As restitution. Eagle operated on both Otter and-Be^ver s eyes. 
Because Beaver was so bitter and unforgiving his eyes were made smaller 
then Otter s. 

This story not only offers an explanation of how two animals got the eyes 
they have but also offers an explanation of why people's eyes become 
smaller when they are angry. "When you are happy your eyes will shine 
and you can see fon»ver. But when you are angr>% your eves arc small and 
you can only .see what you want to see." 

It is l>etter to forgive a friend, especially when he d<x»s not intentionally 
do something wrong. Anger often limits vision and makes us do foolish 
things which we regret later. 



Teacher (tuided Activities: 




Discuss the story in terms of what hap- 
|X'ns when someone Incomes angry. 
Who was hurt by Beaver s anger? Was 
Kagle hurt? Who else was hurt? Anger 
does more damage to the one who is 
angry than even to those it is vented 
upon. When can anger become danger- 
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ous*' (in a car^ 



Have students role plav the events 
in this sti>ry. Make students conscious 
of the change in facial features when 
angry. 

Using the Firetalk card il.V IB) have 
students tell about a time when they 
were very angry. Have them tell what 
happened, what they did. and what 
made them feel better. How could they 
have behaved different Iv? 



FRir 
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Since this story does not have pictures, 
mak^ a mural of what happens using 
student drawings. Discuss first the se- 
quence of events. 



Student Activity Card(s): 

See Piretalk Activity Card (IC-IDK 

Using the differences in Otter and Beaver s eyes, refer again to the w^ord 
unique. Mention that even names help make individuals unique. Groups 
such as tribes are also unique and have different names, as well as lan- 
guages. I Ist^ the second Firetalk card ( IC-I D^ to introduce the names and 
prcmunciation of the tribes in the Northwest. Note for students the three 
ge4>graphical areas 1 Plateau. Plains, Coast) and introduce how the sur- 
rounding area might contribute to how a tribe would be unique from 
anothiT. 
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SNAIL WOMAN AT SQ^A LE 



Develop^ by Suquamish Curriculum Committee at 
Port Madison P i rvation 
GEOGRAPH! AL AREA: Coastal Ref^ion 
STORY TYPES: Natural Phenomena/ Indian Values 

Summary: 

Snail Woman took some children from the Suquamish villaKi* and lx.»cause 
they were too frightened to move they were cooked and eaten. She cap- 
tured another group of children. These children, however, pushed Snail 
Woman into the fire causing her to burst. The flying pieces tunwKl into 
the jellyfish which may now lie found at the upper end of Sinclair Inlet. 

This natural-phenoraena-type story, like The Wmsvland the Eagle, offers 
an explanation of why an animal may be found in a certain location. The 
wsourcefulness of the second group of childivn saved their lives. This 
story also shows the power of positive thinking. / 




Teacher Guided Activities: ) 

/ 

1 . Compare t he children s quotes on page 5 
and 6 of Snail Woman at Scj^ale. How 
did the outcomes in each situation cor- 
respond with what each ^oup of chil- 
dren predicted would happen? 

Have students tell stories of similar situations in which their attitude in- 
fluenced the outcome of a particular event. Vpim completion of this story* 
students should l>e encouraged to say. This is hard, but \ m working? at 
it." rather than can't/* 



Snail Wof^n at Sq^ale introduces a 
story from the second of the three geo- 
graphical areas. The story The Weasel 
and the Eagle from the Plateau region 
and this story from the Coastal region 
are stories about why animals live in a 
certain location. 

Discuss habitat (the place or typt* of site where a plant or animal natu- 
rally or normally lives and grows K specifically as it relates to the geo- 
graphic areas represented by the first two stories. What type of geography 
is there which would influence kinds of animal populations in these re- 
gions? Sptvulate on how this would affect a trilie's lifestyle, including 
such things as foml. clothing, weafxms and dwellings. 

Divide the class into thrw groups, one for each Region repres(*nti^l in the 
Indian Heading Series, Assign each group the task of Researching and 
preparing a bulletin iMKird %vhfch wil! show the animals located in their 
n*gi(m. 
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Follpwing thf Student Activity Cards section is a list of optional activities 
which you may want to rcprmiuce for student use which give additional 
ideas for independent student projects. This sheet may be duplicated so 
students may choose one of the options. 

Student Activity Card(sh 

See Earth, Sky. Water Activity Card (2A.2B). 

It is important to recognize that individual tribes may differ greatly. All 
Indians bi>long t*> a tribear tribes. Many Indian children are rais^ on or 
near their tribal lands. This activity card acquaints students with those 
tribes indigenous to the Northwest. It is also intended to introduce the 
students to a broader land base that is shared by all living things. The 
bulletin \wan\ activity, along with the activity card, will help promote 
the idea that people not only share but are dependent upon and responsible 
for their environment. 

Hen* is anfjthtT iclra for use of the Earth. Sky, Water card, 

Nc»rthwest Newscast 

Yon will net»d the activity card and the spinner. Use 
the Coast, Plateau and Plains side of the card. Each 
cUiy for approximately ten days have a student spin 
the whet'l. Using the area on which the arrow lands, 
.isk several students to listen to the weather report for 
that same area. 

Other students may pick a tribe from that same area. 
Their task is to find out something about their chosc»n 
tribe and report on it. Spfirts events, current events 
and Hern ial interest stories would be good ideas to help 
k<'<'p informatirm more contemporary. 

Take about 15-20 minutes each day for a Northwest 
newscast. This could structured something like PM 
magazine or a regular newscast. I You may want to set 
up a few props or pretend there are cameramen, etc. I 
.Stud«»nts shf)uld In^gin to see some of the similarities 
and differences between the three regions. 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 




SNAIL WOMAN AT SQ'AXE 

Make a map to show where the furbearing animals are in your 
state. Why are they where they are instead of somewhere else? 

Some Indians are good trackers. Make drawings of the foot- 
prints of animals used for fur and put these drawings into a 
booklet. Try to make a plaster of pans cast of any animal track 
you may find. 

Talk to someone in your community who does a lot of hunting, 
trapping or fishing. Make a list of the animals and numbers of 
them found in your area. How many are near your home today? 
Why are they in this region and not some other place? In what 
other places can you find them? Why are they no longer in the 
same area? 

See if you can find examples of homes of different animals such 
as beaver, muskrat, mink and badger. Draw or make models of 
the homes. List what materials are used. Describe your draw- 
ings to a friend. Why do you think animals make homes where 
they do? 
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Keep a record for a month of all the wild animals {mice, rats, 
bats, scjuim»ls, rabbits, skunks, gophers, mink, muskrats, 
beaver, deer, fox or coyotes, etc.) you see. Maybe include a 
note about what environment each was seen in and/or what 
activity it was doing. 

Reread The Weasel and the Eagle and think about the two 
stories. Now try and write your own stoty about why an animal 
lives where it does. Make a cover and pictures to go with your 
story. 
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BASKET WOMAN 

Blue Jay - Star CMd/Basket Woaian 

Devetoped by members of the Muckleshoot Planning Committee 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: CoasUl ReRion 
^RY TYPE(Sh Indian Values 

Summaiy: 

Children, playing outside, are called in by their Grandmother. One child 
does not obey and a voice thunders at him to listen to his Grandmother. 
The Grandmother gives the children a vivid description of Basket Woman 
who is said to capture children who do not listen and obey. 

This story stresses the importance of listening and obeying one's elders. 
The Basket Woman is us«l as an example of consequences paid for 
disobwlience. 

IVacher Guided Activities: 




i. Listening is a skill which can be de- 
veloped. Discuss what listening well 
really involves. How does TV affect 
how people listen? Does ha\ing pic- 
tures affect how well we listen and use 
our imagination? Refer to the oral tra- 
dition activity used with The Weasel 
and the Eagle. 

How important is listening in passing stories from one generation to 
the next? Try some listening activities. 

• Read aloud short stories or pr>ems and ask students to pictuie in 
their minds what is taking place. Have them try drawing their 

pictures. 

••Ask students to sit quietly in the classroom and write down as 
many sounds as they can in a five minute interval. Have them 
change their location and repeat the activity. Discuss about the 
sounds they may not have noticed before. Ask them to speculate 
whv thev have not. 




Ask students to think of a little sister 
or brother. What are some things that 
an extremely young person should Ix? 
warned about? Ask students to write a 
story which will show a young inexperi- 
encaj person how important it is to re- 
spect such things as the nvater. the 
woods, the winds, etc. 
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•I. Discuss other "boogeyman" stories 
which are used to convince others of the 
dangers of poor behavior. How effec- 
tive is fear as a motivator for proper 
behavior? 

4. Ah a class group make a list of things 
that can be done to show respect for 
eiders. After a list is compiled, ask each 
student to mark each item aorording to 
how often each individually has shown 
such respect. They may use the catego- 
ries often, sometimes and hardly ever, 
depending on how r^lariy these 
things are done. What else could be 
done? 

You may want to have your class make gifts for an elderly person 
thi'V know. Orjranize a visit to a home for elderly people or inviu^ 
somo (MHipIc Ut your class to share their experiences of growing up. 

Student Activity Card(sh 

See Earth. Sky .Water Activity Card (2C-2DI. 
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NEW WORDS: 
roots 
homesick 
salmon 
kidnapped 
cedar 
boughs 



BLUE JAY - STAR CHILD 

Blue Jay - Star Child/Basket Woman 

DevelopMi by members of the Muckleshoot Plannini^ Committee 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Coastal Regioii 

I^RY TYPE(Sh Natural Phenomena/Indian Values 

Summaiy: 

Two sisters left for the Sky Woiid to marry a white star and a red star. 
Th(^ younger sister had a star child and returned home. Her child was 
stolen and taken to the Underworld. Blue Jay was sent to find the baby 
who could be located by passing through a crack in the earth*s surface. 
\Vhe Blue Jay found the baby, he had grown to be a man and could not 
re^um. Blue Jay had to return through the cmck in the earth alone. 
Blue Jay*s headt howeven got caught in the crack, which reminds people 
of the age when the worid changed. 



IVacher Guided Activities: 





Divide your class into three groups. 
Assign each group the task of doing 
their own mural of one of the worlds 
(the Sky World, Earth or the Under 
world) mentioned in the story. 



When the murals are complote. put them together to show the three 
layers mentiontd in the story. 

2. Discuss with your class natural changes 
which have taken place in the earth's 
surface. What natural event might 
have caused the earth to o{M^n and close 
as it did in the story? 

What other natural forces operate to change the earth's surface liesides 
earthquakes? KHaciers, volcanoes* wind erosion, etcj 

Perhaps different groups could wwk on reports of volcanoes, earthquakes 
or glaciers. Drawings could be included in the reports. 

3. In this story. Blue Jay had discovered 
that Dog Salmon had taken the baby. 
See if students can find out what Dog 
Salmon are. Have students draw a pic- 
ture and write about what they have 
learned. 
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Stadent Activity Card(sh 

See Fllmstrip Making Activity Card (3A-3BK 

The techniques introduced on the Fihnstrip Making Card may be used 
with many stories. Each Four ^nds Group should choose a different 
story to make into a filmstrip. Cartoon strips may also be done in a 
similar manner. 
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ASSINIBOINE WOMAN 
MAKING GREASE 

Developed by the Assiniboine Cumculuiti Committee 

of the Ft. Peck Reservation 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plains Reipon 

STORY TYPE(Sh Description of Culture/ Indian Values 

Summary: 

This story begins with a description of how buffalo meat and hides were 
prepared and how grease is rendered. It also tells of how a woman making 
grease stayed behind alone when her camp moved to another location. 
While finishing her task, a group of enemy warriors came to her lodge. 
Knowing she was in danger, the Assiniboine woman tricked the warriors 
into following her to the edge of a buffalo jump in the dark of night. 
The warriors, anxious to capture the woman, ran over the edge, killing 
themselves. 

Thi.s story type is a description of cuiturp because it describes the prep- 
aration of buffalo meat, hides and grease. It also shows how important it 
is to be cool and calm when faced with danger. It points out the need to 
know survival skills in order to protect onest»lf against danger when 
alone. 

Teacher Guided Activities: 




1. livcaW the stf)rv of Snail W'ormin at 
Sq-^a'le. Discuss the ptwer of positive 
thinking shown by the second group of 
children in that stor>'. Compare the 
Assiniboine woman s resourcefulness, 
and discuss stime g(K>d survival skills 
to know when outdoors. Make a class 
list. I Use a Boy Scout Handbook or re- 
source pcTson for additi<>nal sugges- 
tions. ) 

Vou may even want to develop a safety unit, including first aid, finding 
directions when lost, protecting yourself against the elements, etc. 

2. Discuss the use of grease for the mak- 
ing of candles and soap. Explore the 
use of grease for lights and cooking. 
Mayln* there are times when students 
are expected to cook for themselves. 




It would Ix' wist* to list .safety precautions Co use when oh»ki>ig with 
giea.se. How do you put out a gre.isr fire? 
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3. Bring in examples of dried jericy or 
smoked or satted n^^ats and v^tables. 
Explore other methods of food process- 
ing used to prevent spoilage. 

(live exaniploH of other ftwid preserving techniques (drying fruits, can- 
ning, etc. I. Compare samples of each and discuss the effects in terms of 
taste and texture. 




Discoss the pros and cons of preserva- 
tives and food coloring* Stress being 
aware of what you eat and how it can 
affiHTt your body. Ask students •^^o bring 
in labels from foods ah** discuss which 
food has the most preservatives. 



Student Activity Card(^): 

See Indian Vimd Preparation Card (4A-4Bh 

OthiT r?ptional activities which are appropriate for usc» with this card may 
Hfittcn un thv hoard f>r posted scimewh^n* in the room. 

♦ Maki' lists of as miiny plants as you can think of which ssvrv first 
usfd bv thi* differt-nt Indian tril>es for fcKKl. 



Makr a ilmrama of different types of fiM)d preparation (earth 
«ivi»ns. clrvifiK racks tor fish or mt-at, ht^attnl stones in baskets of 
wati r fur Iniilin^l 

Alfi f >ouf class has prepared the fry bread, you may want to in- 
Mf pan nfs intochiss to share in the meal. Bm*nts may also starve 
as resource |H'ople on how to prepare* other traditional Indian foods. 
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NKW WORDS: 
growled 
knoll 
agreed 
least 
huckloberries 
hollered 
boasted 
porcupine 
success 



COYOTE AND NORTHWIND 
Coyote 

Developed by members of the Wdrm Springr$» Reser\'ation rommittee 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Re^on 
STORY TYPE(Sh Indian Values 

Summary : 

Because the wind scared away rabbits and disturl>ed Covote's sleep. 
Qjyote became angry and trapped the wind. When it became too warm 
for Coyote, he set the wind free and commanded it to blow harder. 
The Northwind blew so hard he knocked Coyote head over heels. Coyou*. 
however, refused to admit he may have made a mistake in trvinji to con- 
trol the wind. 

Coyote is a legendary figure shared by many tribes. He can do anvthinjr 
and anything can happen to him. There are many stories about Co vote 
which have been passed from one generation to the next and some stories 
have several versions with minor alterations in details. 

As can bi» seen in this particular story, as well as in many others. Covote 
exhibits many of the less desirable human characteristics and usually is 
punished for his poor and often foolish behavior. 

No one can control the weather and. despite the inconvenience the wind 
may cause periodically, it should l»e respected. The ba'ain-e in nature can 
be seen everywhere- The wind mav do harm at times but alst) <« rv4 s a 
useful purpose as well 

Teacher Guided Aciivitiesr: 
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1. At this point in tht- program n struc 
ture for small group work is intrrnluced 
using the student acitivity card entitled 
Four Winds. Read the entire card thor- 
oughly first. 

The Four Winds activity card is designed to help organize a classnKjm 
into small groups for better student interaction. Task assignments will 
help develop a spirit of cooperation or tribalism among stuH« nts The 
class is divided into four groups representing the four winds or uirecf ions. 
P'ach direction also has a virtue associated with if. 

Have the students develop their own ccxle of honor in relation tolhv virt ut- 
represented by their group. They should have a greater commitment to 
living up to their own high standards of h-havior if each fxnmp chooses 
its own virtue. 

Please take time to help groups develop their lists of " virt uou-- lu h.< v ictrs 
since this will serve as a strong guide for group work for the rest <>l 
the year. 
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The tWIing of kwmt^ nnd acting like brothei^ and sisters is often influ- 
enced bv example ur thruugh encouragement and the watchful eye of 
elders. A "family" or group memt^r who has shown leadership, coopera- 
tion , caring and/or academic achievement, could be designated as an elder 
for th;;; r^roup. Klders would remain only as long as their behavior con- 
Hnties to reflwt the group's honor code, The elder must mwt whateViT 
criteria is agrmi up<in by oach group, (Older students may also \w uschI 
as group ciders. I 

Take* time to read the Four Wind*^ card with your class, l^nride ^ihead of 
time appropriate groupings. The gmups may change pi^ricKlically if you 
wish hut the U^havior guides should remain. Use your own discit^tion. 

The next two ac tivitu s wilLgive gniups a chancr to tr\ out the new 
structure-. 

Discuss the story making lists of the 
positive things the wind does and the 
possible negative things the wind does. 
Allow small groups to do the same ae- 
tivity for other weather featun»s such 
as the sun, rain, clouds, etc. 

Lead students through the creative 
writing exercise bt^tore breaking into 
Four Wind groups. Ask students to 
ch(K>sc» to \ye eithi*r a leaf or a snow- 
flake. Thvy are to bt*com«* the object 
and describe theniselv«'s. 

Hr^in ^'^ii*h line with tht^ words: "If I were a I wcuild , . 

i'\u^ mity I • uritlen on the hoards 

KnccHir;tjt:^ra-- manv ideasas fK^ssibleby asking C|uesf ions: Where are ycni'.' 
W h<ft raft yni M-e'^ What do you think about? Hnw do you feel about 
%uurst If / Wluii can you hear or smell? What hap|K*ns when the weather 
chantr^*s or f hi' wind blows? 

I ht'si* pcM rns rnav be nifiunted over leaf designs. Place different leaves 
iuuU't a -.he I f ut pa|h r and color f he pafK^r with crayons, leaving patterns 
(»t lra\rs Or sinipiv f>asir leaves around the p^H^nis 

If idcd ui: a st^paraU she</f are optional activities which you may want 
lu o iplicate and distribute tf) stUflents. 

Student Activity C^ardts): 
See Four Winds Card (5A-5BK 
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COYOTE AND NORTHWIND 

1 Collect as many sk>ries ynd poems as you can about the weather 
and put them in a booklet. 

2 Keep a log about the ch<<n^es in the weather d-^y to day. You 
may want to cut out the forecast each day from the newspaper. 

3 VValk ariiund your community and write down how many people ' 
are using the wind. Can you think of other uses? Make a pic- 
ture noU»book of the wind in action. Draw your own pictures or 
cut them from magazines. 

4 Think alwut what kind of a character Coyote is. In your small 
^ group decide: Who would make a good Coyote? Who would 

make a gmxi N..rth Wind? Pret^^nd you are characters in the 

I story and role play trapping North Wind and setting him loose. 



P 
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How do you act once wincKhgis bt^»n set free? 
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NKW WORDS: 
proclaim 
departure 
migratory 
appearance 
barg:ain 
delivered 
pursuers 
lynx 
cautiously 
winded 
spf>kesman 
stationed 
midday 
tripod 
representative 
crier 
entrance 
messaj^e 



HOW THE SUMMER SEASON CAME 



Developed by the Assiniboine Elders Board^^ 
of the Fort Belknap Reservation 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plains Region 
STORY TYPElSl: Natural Phenomena/ Indian Values 

Summary: 

Long ago the Assinilwine people lived in a land covered with snow all 
year. They were unhappy with «o many cold months. Council members 
devised a plan in which the tastest animals would steal summer from a 
guarded lodge far to the south. Witli summer finally in the possession of 
the Assiniboine, an agreement was reached to share the season equally 
with the horsemen of the south. Cranes eventually were chosen to ex- 
change the season every six months. This created the gradual change of 
sc»asons which now includes fall and spring. 

This story gives an explanation of the origin of the seasons. !t also pro- 
vides an introduction for developing the conce/t of "Indian time.*' Tradi- 
tionally, the concept of time was relative to the moon's cycle. Contrast 
this to the measurement of time by calendar years' months, davs or min- 
utes. vU: Instead of saying. "I'll meet you when the moon is full. " or 
• I II meet you at dawn." we say. "I'll meet you on the fifteenth" or 
•ni meet you at 7:30 a.m." Time used to be relative to natural events 
and was thea>fore flexible. With minutes and seconds time is much more 
exact. Because of this, time for many Indian people has not been viewed 
in a futuristic sense as in planning or saving it. 
Teacher Guided Activities: 
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As a j?rcmp, dwide on a name for each 
month of the year which is descriptive 
of the environmental chanp:es during 
that month. Obtain copies of an Indian 
calendar and compare names. Make 
your own room calendar, having stu- 
dents make appropriate illustrations 
for each month. (Example: February - 
Big Snow Moon (or month K 

Before dividing into Four Winds groups 
assign each group one of the four sea- 
sons. The group s task is to list as many 
descriptive words or phrases possible 
which come to mind whe.i thinking of 
each season. Include fee ings about the 
si*asons as well. 



rainy flowers in bloom • boots in the mud, etc. 

Have students return to the C ouncil I/)dge and shart* seasonal impres- 
sions with the class. 
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Following the Stuck'nt Activity Card is a list of optional activities which 
you may want to reproduce for student use. 

Student Activity Cardi(s): 

See Wintereount Cani46A-6B) and Pictographs Card (6C*6DK 

Read through the Wintereount card with students. Before having the 
Four Winds groups tiy the three activities listed on the front side of the 
card, share the following information with them: 

/ 

A wintereount keeps track of time by telling a story of the chac^es which 
take place in the environment (how the ground moves K Th0^ are four 
major changes in the environment every year, starting with the groiHid 
appearing each spring. The next changes come with the summer, then fall, 
and finally winter. 

A piftographic symbol was added to a wintereount during the time when 
the groun() started to appear. The pictographs used for the seasons are 
shown Iw'hm . 



ground ap|K*arin^. spring ^ 
summer t i i i 

6 

WhaleviT hap{H*nt-il lH»twt»t*n the ground appearing (or spring) until the 
ground ap|H»ared again (the following spring) is the length of a calendar 
y€»ar. A pictograph whs chosen to keep track of that time. The pictograph 
Represents something especially significant or outstanding that happened 
that year. fVrhaps a lot of snow might Ik* shown like this. Notice the 
short le^s nf the man and horst*. ^ K 

Maybe a late frost killed all the plums ^I^rt$=3^ '-Jf' so there wen» no 
plunis fnr fire- \\!nt<'r. 



Wintereount s tell the story of a significant event which hapf>ened each 
year. Si»< in;^ tht* pictographs the kt*t*piTS of the hide were able to tell the 
|x»op|e their history. 



Kememlu r a pict(^graph is n«4 a word for word translation, Ilather each 
pictograph represi*nts an entire phrase, sentence, event, thought or con- 
cept , dictographs are just enough of a sketch with very little or no detail 
shown A vv intircount or painted hide has no background. You will not si*e 
trei'S, clouds, ground or sky. If vf^u si**» these things it is a picture but 
not a pictuirraph. 



In later years some wintercounts were changed to read from right to left, 
and some were transferred to cloth or paper notebooks using colored pen- 
cils or ink. 

Following is a real wintercount. The events depicted with pictographic 
symbols arc explained on the following pages. Once students understand 
this wint*»rcount kept by Lono Dog. they may be better able to keep u 
wint<*rcount of their own. 
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DAKOTA CAI.KNDAR OR WINTERCOUNT KEPT BY LONE DOG 

IH0I-IH02. A human Iwrnii with many marks always was tht* si^n of an epidfrnic o^ sume disease* 
such as smallpox or measles. The interpretation is "many diwi of Small Pox." 

1H02-IH0.1. I lu- horst shjH- used to intliiate that the Darotahs saw shod horses prohahly s..Jen 
from the I'awrifi's who stoir them from the white men further down the Missouri. 

IH0:M80I. They st<»U> "curly horses." horses with curly hides from the Crows. 

I MM- 1805. They had a Calumet dance and then went off on a War expetfition. 

IWI.l-ISOfi. Ki^ht Dacotahs killeti m a foray against the (Vows. Straijrht hnes. 

imKi-lHOT. .\ Dacotah kills an Arikara just as he was about to capture an vntxU'. The ri-d mark on 
shouldiT imiicates a wound. 

. ISO? IHOH. The Dacotah \K ho killrd thv Arikara in I MC)H- IHUT u as himsrlf kilk'd bv Ik'vs. ( This is a 
^hort nanir for Arikara. > 

IHOH 1S0!>. I.ittk* firavi r. I.oisi»K a Friwhnian ' uhc^ had a fur post ntMr |)r(ire\\ east of Vierrv 
on tht Nlissonri. lost his post by fire. In this case the symbol was for "Little Beaver" only. Others 
show the beaver phis a burning lo^^ buikhng. 

INIO IHI I. Ihis Lo (io with a medicine man, the symlwil is a white ifak) skull o\er his head. 
Hlat k .Ston<*ur Black Hock was the* medicine man. 

Tht circU* isatlirt lotl^^eahe interior circles h(*acU. Intt^r[>reted. it is thai 2i Arikaras 
i*r Miindan^ were killed m a chrt lod^e by the DakfUahs. 

IHIJ I'hv device is a laso. It signifies that "wild horses" were caught. 

|H|:MH| I U hooping ( fuiiih kilU^d man. The ch-vice is a head with a blast coming from it. 

ISII A Dacotah kills an Arapahw with a stroke* on the head from an axe call^infz a ^reat 

tluw id bluod. Once underst^KKl. it is very typical and syndmlic. 

IHI.i I Sin. I he Sans Arc s make a dirt lod^e at Peoria Bot torn, near Pierre I ht* .\rc or Ih>w r^ver 
th* rnlM>I of a dirt lutlm*. 

iKffMhfT. f^uffak? were f>l(*nty. A criuk* !>uffak> hidt^ is the syrnbc?!. 

IHIT'IHIN, A trad(» {H)st n\ dry timber was built at Ft. Pit^re. This was by Joseph LaFrombois, 
I he rnbolou v is |H*rfect . 

iHfH fKfff. Ihis wa> ^ Mt asies Fpitk^rnic. Snudtpc?x. vcu w ill note* has larger marks on a human 

hod'. 

IHMI IHiO. \riuffHT f radf pc^^t /riiis cinr by La ( cnitc* alsc^ at Pt . Pierre. 

|H:il> IS'il Anotfu r<hrf iodir*' This was f:nr bv I wu Arrows and f he streanuT inciicares t hat La 
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( anil* diTorah tf l\\o Arrows for Hravery. 

IH2I-IH22 A star with a tail, a mett»or. was to Ik* si^t»n: actually thvw was a ^reat display of 
rnetfor^^ that winter and it was used in many count.H. 

IH22-IH2:J. Allot hrr cabin, trade* store*, at Ft. Pic rre. This was probably Vt. Tecumseh. 

I82:MN24. Lt^avrnworth um*s a cannon to fire on the Ankara dirt Unices up north of (Irand Hiwr. 
The white man with a hat. fires at a dirt IcHi^e, highly symlKilic. 

I82MN25. Swan, a Minnecon jou, had 20 horses killed by a man who was mad at him. The lance 
and WochI show the methml. 

1825-1828. In a Wifi VUnni on the Missouri many wen* drowned The heads above the straight line 
which was the water level depicts the event. 

I82IM827 Indians who ate a buffalo carcass died and beftire death a strange substance issued 
from their mouths. The line so depicts. 

1827- 1828. 1 h ad Arm. a I Jaccifah was stabln^i by a Mandan and lost lots of blomi. The arm, the 
dirt, the hlucKi arc* all shov^n 

1828- 18251. A while man, with a hat. built a trading post, Scmie say it was Chadnm at the mouth 
of the Helle lourche. 

1829- I8;WI. Had Spike kills an Indian with an arrow. 

I8:HM8:M. In a battle, man with a rnmnet. many were killed by the I rows. One interpretation 
says 2'A l);icctfahs. Hut there are no straight lines, departure if that many were actually killed, 

18:1118:12. Oni' white man, both with hats kill another. This vvas Laboue who killed (^uem»l at 
Cherry t nn k 

I8;i2-IH:M. Ijmv Horn, shown on head, had his ley broken on a buffalo hunt. 

I83.'M834. Another meteor shower. This was well-known ba\ in^^ lx*i*n observed at many places in 
thr Tnite'd Sfatrscm Nov(»ml)er 12th. 

I8.TM8:l"i. Medu ine Hide, a chief was kilU»d. The red shirt shows the blmKly nature of the affair. 

l8;t>I8:M>. LauK* Dvvr shot a Oow with an arnm . pulled it out and shot him again. This {x^culiar 
circumstance, mcfst unusual, was deiwed worthy of a place on the calendar record- 

I8:J6-I8:?7, PU^nty of buffalo ayain but this time it is interpreted as the Ikeast : Chief of the Twf^ 
Kettles dit il It's hard to make sc*nse of this om^ 

I8;l7 18.W. Onr UiifuiriHl vlk killed on a bifi hunt. Clearlv not a horse, the lance or arrow ti4ls the 
storv . 

I8:J8'I8;I!». Iron Horn, built hims<»lf a dirt lod^c* on t^ Mon*au. There is nr^thing toconnc ct him 
with tin* lir^t hnl^r btit tliat was a fact. 
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im iK4ll. A Snake encampment of lodges was attacked and the inhabitants of 20 lotlKes were 

■ kiUi'd. The tipis plus the arrows tell of the attack. 

IH40-1841. The Dacotahs make peace with the Chey ..nes: extended hands are symbolic. 

I IS4I-IH42. Feather in His Kut «ro|»» m sp<>tted horses. Xote the difference between a spotted and 
a curly horse ( 1 H()4 1. 

■ IS42. 184.1. One Feather tried to make up a War l^rty against the Crows but he failed to jiersuade 

■ th«- young men to go. Perhaps the pipe upside down denotes his failure. 

■ 184:1- 1 844. Huf filo were <H_*arce and the Snns Arcs made medicine, see skull on tipi trying to bring 

■ them in. 

^ 1841-1845. Minni-conjous built a pine f()rt. The pine trw conmvted with a tifii shows the 

1845 1848. Ph-nty »( buffalo meat, hung from trees and poles to dry, 

■ 1846- 1847. Hroki-n Leg. a Brule died. The broken leg is the only symbolic part of this one and the 
im { that tluTc was a Brule named Broken U'g authenticates the storv. 

I 1817 1818. Twji Man was killed, the two small figures side by sidt- are the synbology. 

1818-181*1. Hump Bark was killed: the lance and the hump back are quite apparent. 

■ 184?M8.511. The ( rows stole a great numlnr «>f horst-s from the Hrule. The circle with the 
d< f)arting hodf marks tell the story. 

I IH5IMS5I. (Hd wtmian found in a buffalo. IVrhaps an (»ld utmian who was sent off to die alone 

tound shflti-r in an old buffalo carcass. 

■ I85MN.52. IVaci' mad»' with the Crows. Crows an- always shown with either a forelock t>f hair ora 
h.or symbol. This is (juite a plain piece of symlM>|ogy. 

■ 18.52-18.5.1, Some f-yrcign Indians came to L(me Horn .s lodge on a ix'aceful mission at night. The 

■ black is on tht- tipi and the pi\n* dws not touch the tipi. 

^ lH.5.1-18.54. .StrifHtl bh;nkets brought by white men to the Indians. Prohablv an issue of .Spanish 

■ [>lank('!vat thf Ft. Laramie Treaty of 1852. 

1851 18.55. Black Ik'ar was killed by the Blacklist, .lust h.»w this signifies Black Bear or the 

■ Blackfc-et is not certain but the material hanging from the arms was perhaps tvpical of some article 

■ of Blackfeet (Montana I dre.ss. 

■ IH5.5-I85e. (General Harney, with a hat. makes a Treaty, extended hands. This was Ft. Pierre in 
I the spring of IHfr^j. 

_ I85I>'IH.57, Four Horns ion the head! a medicine .Man. (Calumet f. Int-ame such. 

■ 1857-18.58. .\ ( row Woman killed by Dacotahs. dress shtm s Crt>w Design and arrows, w(tunds or 
(Jeath 
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IK5K-I85f). One Ifnrn Ion the head) makes medicine (buffalo skulU. This was quite a symhol of 
RMfdic'iie (wakan). 

1859 I860, Big Crow, killed by the Crows, Black Crow pierced by arrow. 

I8IJM862. IJuffak) very plenty. They came up to the tipis. Most counts show cloven h(H>f marks 
and this is probably an error in the copying, 

1862-186^)* Red Feather was killed. He was a Minneconjou. Other counts woukl indicate that 
perhaps Red Feather was an Assiniboine killed by the Dacotah. There are no arrows or other killing 
devict»s shown. 

I 

18&'M864. Kight Dacotah were kill^ by the Crows. Here we have the straight lines connect cni to 
show that it happened at one place. 

IH(M-I8f}5. Four Crows were killed by the Dacotahs. Their firetops wt*rc* shown but not as 
distinctly as in many winter counts where a Crow is always to be determined by a "crew cut hair 
cut/' 

1865- 186(1. Many horsi>s died. Thev were not killed as has bi^m shown elsi*where. and the fact is 
they starv(»d ff>r want of forage, 

1866- 1867. Swan, the father of the famous Minneconjou "White Swan" died. The Swan which 
IcHiks more like a bowling pin is shown over the head. The material hanging f nmi t he extended arms 
is not at all any clear cut symbology. (Note Brave Bear's death in 1854. 1 

1867- I8fi8. Much medicine made. The flag indicatixl the Treaty negotiations out a^Kt . Lammie 
that year. 

1868 I HF.^ Clearly not a buffalo but a domestic animal. This was the year the (fovemnunt 
brought in Texas stivers for biH^f issues in accord with the 1MH7 Treaty. 

1869-1870. There was an (*i*lips<» of the sun in August 1 869. Here the sun all blac^is shown, lust 
why the stars are bright and red is a bit difficult to explain. It would argue that thrteclipse was of 
the moon and the stars still bright but the fact is the crlipse was on the sun and wi0iessed all over 
the West. The circle is a Crow fort* nearly surrounded and the weapons ust»d were guns for it is 
bullets that are flying. All but one of the Crows was killed in fact and 14 Dacotahs. Neither of thest* 
facts arf hnuight out by the symbology. 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 




HOW THE SUMMER 
SEASON CAME 

1 Ch(M)S€> your favorite season and descnk' the thinprs you like to 
do most during your favorite' season. 

2 Make a mural or f ilmstrip showing a scene as it chanp^es t hrou^^h 
the seasons. 

3 I)ei:>ending on the season your list will change. Take a walk and 
list as many signs of the season as possible. Vou may only list 
what you. yourself, see. hear, smell, or touch. 

4 Make a report on the changes that animals make to get ready 
for each sea.son. 

5 Choose a place in your community; a hill, a highway, a river, 
etc. Writ^ as if you were the place and describe yourself as vou 
change* through the seasons. Begin each line with "If I were . . ." 

Think of what you see. hear, feel and smell. Are you haj^y, sad. 
excited, bored? Tell everything you can about yourself! 
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6 Set* if you can imdorsUind the following story made with 
pictographs. 



This is a story about how one tribe split up and became two 
trilies. They each practiced a religion or life style according to 
visions that two brothers had. These tribes arc now known as 
the Crow of Montana who followed the way of the tobacco and 
the Hidatsa of North Dakota who became farmers, mainly corn 
growers. 

Two brothers went fasting (went without water). One was 
shown how to use tobaccro and the other was shown how to 
use corn. The brothers split camp. One went to the moun- 
tains and found tobacco. He was shown a way of being people. 
He was also shown how to use tobacco in the tepee. 




The same way thiit a winttTCount tells the story of time, other 
stories were also told. 



OTUDENT WORKSHEET 



A STUDENT'S DAY 

The following story is about a normal day in a student s life. Re- 
view this story to see liow thought is represented using pictographs. 

See if you can describe what is taking.place. Then try one picto- 
graph story of your own day. 




NEW WORDS: 
unloaded 

strict 
elders 
extra^ 
expected 



LITTLE WEASEL'S DREAM 

Devebped by the Kootenai Cnltural Committee of the Confederated 
Salish and Kooteoai Tribes of the Flathead Reservation 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Reffion 
CTORY TYPE(Sh Ideas of Spiritual Beliefs 

Summary: 

Little Weasel had gone whortleberry picking with his mothor. Whilf play 
ing he became lost and tired. He fell asleep only U> dream that a hip hlack 
bear was about to catch him. His dream, however, rescued him for w hen he 
cried out in fright while dreaming, his mother was able to find him. The 
story has a surprise ending since the reader is not aware that Little 
Weasel is dreaming until the end. 

This story is an example of the fourth story type labeled Ideas of Spiritual 
Briefs. Little Weasel learned the value of listening to his elders and 
obeying their commands. More importantly, this story alludes to the si^ 
nificance placed on dream.s. Dreams have a way of helping peopb. IVKlay 
and long ago Indian people sought a vision which helped them through 
out life. For some a message of this kind came to them in dreams. Little 
Weasel. lost, tired and upset, had achieved such a state of mind that his 
vivid dream brought the help he needeil Little Weasel ? dream chanfrt'd 
the outcome of an event in the lK>y's lilt 

Teacher Guided Activities: 

1. Before bi'^innm^ th»'s«' ariivitii -^ n 
♦■rate disc ussion aln>ii( diffcn-nt l-.in<ls 
«»f (Ireams. Avoid irU<'rpri'tat ii»n of 
dn-ams. Dreams an* i)« rsnnal and ih<-\ ^ 
are mon* help to us if w»» think al»<>ut 
(hrni wi(h«mt f)|M'n!y interpret int: i hern 

If a child doe.s not want to toll a dn»am that's alriirht .Souk (.mk lurK 
you might ask are as follows. 

* Have you ever tlont' somel Itin^ or !alk< {| al»<nif vonH'hir-u iii\> :i; 
the evening and then dreanu'd alMHif it that ni^^hf ' 

'hat is psychic'.* How have f)hyc hirs hrifM'fi pcoph ' 

.iHt is a medicine man or holy man .' How ha\c mcdu inc rii« n 
helpc'd p€»opIe? 

• How is seeking a vision different from having' a dn am.' il stialiv 
accompanied by prayer with a pur|>ose in mind, i In times fjf ^n-At 
hardship or stress it is not unusual 'f» have a lot c)f lircam- ft 
extra vivid dreams. In seeking a visirm Indian in-ofilc havi- pr<? 
vided the stimuh or stress for ret-eivmg a vision (sweatrnt^, 

ing and isolation L* 
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ne previous numbered paga tn <)H 
M ottfinat docttflNut wm Mmfc. 



• I >u all (tn ariis hrip us 

• llavt' \ ever had a droam that was partic ularly helpful to yuu 

• Wiiw you ever Imd a dream that enabled you to help somefme c»ls(»? 

^ff'^fTafe as much diM Ussion as fiossible almut dreams then allcm sfu 
dents M> break into the Four Winds groups for further activities 

Ask students to write a story or make 
up a story about a dream they have had 
that may have helped them or somcH>ne 
els€', 

or 

Have students write almut a dream which has a surprise ending. Have 
fhem leave off the ending at first and let a friend add an ending. Then 
allow f hr dn%:mer to tell how dream really ended. 

Put the group s drt^ams together in a l)ooklet wi^h pictures or drawings 
to shart* v\tth another gn>up. Perhaps the group can choose* a couple 
ut t\u' \n*^t dn*ains to read aloud. 

Little Weasel did not follow his mother's 
directions. What tytx* f>f direction^ 
must be followed in the schcN^r' 

Within each group, make a list cif thr 
impt^rtant rult*s which either parent s or 
teachers have said students must obey ' 

Havt 'auiirri!-^ drculr v^fucli rules are gooil rules and tell uh\\ Decide 
wtui'li arr bad riilt s antl tell wh\ . liewritt* tlu^se rules to mak(* thc^ni bi^ttt r 
As ,t group tiavt* students decide cm which rules feel v%ould l>e tht^ 
b#*st roll's for tht* classroom. 

AUrt all iiroufK-- havi* made a list ri^turn die C/ouiicil Lodge lor a \oti- 
on the best SI t f^f rulers for tht* class. 

Student Activity Cardt?»): 

See Dream Shields Card (7A-7I>^ 

Aftrr iUv diM tissicm of drt^ams students shcmld I)egin taking an informal 
inventory of i hemselves (things they think aln^ut. things thc^x do). To hel[> 
facilitate thi^ have students l>egin kt*eping a journaL 

As . \ tracht^r. >€>u will be the cmly other pt»rson who will see a stucient s 
wri g Vnu may respcmd to comments in their j... -^nal. Kxplain that they 
rtn vvf itinc t«^ thi-mselves They do not have to write abmit fXTsonal 
fhtnus unlrss fhry wamt to do so. Ask them to be* honest and to writt^ 
about wha! the> think is important. To get started c^ach student needs a 
notebook tor which they will hv resfionsible. The notefmok will help ke(»p 
#'V#'r\ ! h\nii ift fine placf Thi' entire journal vhouhl br turned into you on a 





wtfkly basis. J<»urnal entries should cover at least one full pape for each 

By writing regularly, students' writing ability should improve, although 
the journals should not l)e corrected for grammar, punctuation, etc. A 
student's ability to understand their experiences may deepen bv reflect- 
mg on their experiences and writing them down. The interaction or 
n^sfHinse that you give to the journals should help further their under- 
standing. 

The journal is not for the purpose of criticism or to e-valuate student 
writing. It should be used as a sincere way to l>egin to know and under- 
stand each tme of your students. 

Head the following description of a journal in the whole class and discuss 
the "Suggestions for Writing a Journal ' as students read along. 

A jf)umal is partl>' like a diary and sometimes like a newspaper. But mostly 
a journal is alwut the individual writing it. The most important person 
one m«eds to get to know really well in this worid is oneself. A journal can 
help anyone put into words fHTsonal ex|KTiences. thoughts, or filings. It 
c an help one to think more clearly about daily life. It could help ont to 
understand why things art' done as they are. 




STUDENT WORKSHEET 




LITTLE WEASEL'S DREAM 

SI (k;kstions for writing a journal 

• Hv yourself. Write about the thin^^s you know best. 

• Do what you always do: 

- stM'in^ new things 
talkin«^ with people 

- (ioin^ new things 

• Stop to think af)out yourself. 

• Put your thoughts and feelings into words. 

• Put your words into writings. 

• Turn your journal into your teacher. 

• lU^nd or listen to what your teachvT has to say. 

• Think some more! 

• Live and learn some more. 

• Write some more. 

71 ^he prwtous wimbered page tr. 



THINGS Tp^RITE ABOUT 

• What do you like most about yourself ? 

• What things do you h*ke least? |<i 

• Describe your community. What would make your neigh - 
l)orhood the lx»st place to be? 

• Describe your surroundings atiiifferent times of the day. 
sunrise, noon, sunset or night.l)e^ribe how you feel dur- 
ing the different sc?asons. 
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NKW WORDS: 
skittish 
flexed 

benchlands 
opponents 
kinks 
famous 
outpaced 
visions 



CATCHES UP TO ANTELOPE 
Fort Hall Stories 

Developed by members of the Fort Hall Reservation Committee 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 

STORY TYPE(S): Ideas of Spiritual Beliefs/ Indian Values 

Summary : 

Catches Up To Ant elope was a famous I/emhi runner who gaint»d his power 
to run from a dream or vision. This story describes how Catches Up To 
Antelope lives up ! t his name by winning a fofrt race against the Bannocks. 

A name sets an individual apart from others. Often Indian names were 
descriptive of an ability to do something. Stjmetimes a special dream 
would tell an individual what would distinguish and direct him/her 
throughout life. This story shtms how such a dream extensively moti- 
vated one man. Having sjiecial powders gives one confidence. Confidence 
in one s own powers or abilities will'^elp a pt^rson to succeed. Relieving 
in something is half the battle. ; 

Teacher Guided Activities: 
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Discuss how having a dream was re- 
latecJ to the real life expcTiences of 
(Pitches Up To .4 fi/r/ope. Consider each 
sentence which cont^iins the word dream 
Ion pages U H and 16 of the story}. 
How did having a dream affect this 
Indian's h7e? 



('<>mpare Ijttlc Uiy/m /'s Dn am which shrms h<nv a dream affectc»d one 
moment in a {XTS()n's Ufe. with (atches Up To Antelope which srnn%':; 
how a dream can (\\tensively motivate In^havior. 

What (K'oph' beheve about themselves infhiences their Jx^havior ^Lt ad the 
students into discussing things which they feel thev do welL Kveryone 
can do something well and the discussii^n should emf>hasize positive self- 
image building, 

2. Using the Four Winds groups plan to 
have relay races or academic competi- 
tive games. The winners could receive 
Antelope Awards. {See Indian Names 
and Antelope Award Activity Card.) 
Again discourage words like ^^an't/' 
rather have students say ' This is hard 
but I'm working at it/' 

Havt^ rach Four Wind group pick something that the group thinks they 
can do well frur ning, spelling, figuring math problems, singing, etc J, 
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Once they have rhoHi*n their nkiii they must challenge the other groups. 
Keep track of how the groups do in competition and awanl the wianing 
group in each category an Antelope Award. Point out that we all have 
some things we can do better than some one else. 

Student Activity Card(s^. 

See Indian Names Card (8A 8B). 

If your students already have Indian names, these will be the easiest to 
illustrate as a pictographic signature. Students should 1^ encouragetl to 
Uiok up the meaning of their first or last name. The meaning o'^ - u .le 
may suggest some ideas also. 

Historically. Indians did not have first and last names nor were tht ' 
necessarily handed down to their offspring. In this way Indian peopit 
derived a measure of individuality. Usually a baby was named by the par 
ents or grandp^iR^nts but this name was dropped by age 10-12 or sooner. 

A person earned th(Mr name, often based on physical and/or personal- 
ity characteristics or achievements. Sometimes names were derived 
from spirit helper-? setm during vision quests. Cons^iuently having a 
name basctl on achievements made a person proud. Being addressed by 
that name* for a lifetime might encourage a person to develop favorable 
patterns. 

For ^he Antelope Award you may want to consider its use as a follow-up 
to Dream Shields, Antelope Awards could be presented at the end of the 
year to students who have pursued their dreami^the best extent possible. 
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NKW WORDS: 
vigorous 
dislodged 
haunches 
furious 
fully 



BEAR HAT 
Fort Hall Stories 

DevelofM^ by members of the Fort Hall Reservation Committee 
GE(K}RAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPElSh Description of Culture 

Summary: 

While on a hunting trip with friends Bee-bu-bah-gent WTestknl a wounded 
bear. Bt*i-ausi» of this encounter he received the name Bear Hat. 

This is an adventure story which explains another way in which Indian 
people have received names. Rather than receiving a name in a vision 
or drtnim, Bee bu bah-gent s name originated from one significant event 
in his life. 



TVacher Guided Activities: 




1 Ask St utients to describe how they may 
have received their name or nickname 
and why. List these on the board. Other 
tribes have ceremonies or special people 
who laivv names. Si*e if there is such 
a fKTson in the community. 

Ask students to dt»iide w hich w ays they would prefer to Ih^ named and tell 
why Do names really influence our In^havior? Why do people get angry 
w hen l>ting called names? 




See how many places in the community 
have lH*en giv(»n Indian names. Can 
students find any of the meanings for 
the names? ^lave students research 
how many place names have Indian 
origins (cities, states, rivers, moun- 
tains, etch 



Student Activity Card(sh 

See Bears and Hats Card (9A »B). 



NEW WORDS: 

recently 
especially 
sneaked 
ig:nored 
distance 
lure 
mauled 
companion 
incident 
destination 
ur^e 
replied 
comfort 
tempting 
delaved 



BEAR TEPEE 

Developed by members of the Northern Cheyenne Tribe 

GEOGRAPHICAL ARKA: Plains Region 

CTORY TYPE^S): Natural Phenomena/ Indian Values 

Summary: 

IH'spiti* Harning^i. Indian Maiden went into some bushe> to pick iHTries 
and fell victim to the powers of a bear who tumiKl her into li»ar Woman. 
Bear Woman rapturtKi her sister and mother. They remained in her |K»wer 
until, with the aid of seven brothers, they escaped. With Bear Woman in 
pursuit, the eldest brother used his special l>ow and arrow power to pro- 
ft them all to the top of a ^iant rock formation out of the reach of 
Bi'ar Woman. Bt-ar Woman clawed at the rock. leaving indentations in the 
rtick in an unsuccessful attempt to capture the family. The rock formation 
is known as the Ik«ar Tepee to the Northern Cheyenne. To manv others 
it is called the IVviPs Tower. 

Bear TefKv has often Iwvn vii'wcd as a mysterious and unique land forma- 
tion and was often the home of Invars in the rcp^ion. These thinpjs, com- 
binitl with the particular jKjwers which the Iwar is believed to have, dis- 
coura^red many Indian ptH>pIe from settling or hunting in its immediate 
vicinity. It is no small wonder that this story was develofX'd to warn 
others not to go near this plact-. 

A st»cn in many stories, charactci^ usually pay s<'rir»us constujucnci's for 
ignoring advice. Indian Maidenyot only hrrmght mjsf«>rtune upon luTM'lf 
but her family as well. 

Teacher (fuided Activities: 

I. Ask your students if they ha\e Urn 
eautioned alroul s[K'cific areas in their 
community. What real siiiDL-^iMs are 
present in these areas? 

Have students witfe a story which would warn others of the dangers in a 
.sfH'cific area. f>r have snuients pick another uni(|ue land formation like 
Devil s Tow« r and tr> fi> create a story about when^ it came from or how 
it was formed - 




Have students make a pap"r mache 
mt>del of Tepee f>r paint or draw a 
draw a picture of this unusual land 
form. Discuss how this might have 
iK'en f{?rme{|. 
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'lie prevkHis Rumbered {»ge in 
m Ofi^ Mammal mi bbftk. 




3, Read the Gtos Ventre stury Broken 
Shoulder {How the Big Dipper and 
North Star Came to Bel How are the 
stories similar? How is the stor>^ differ- 
ent from Bear Tepee'! 



It ts intere$»tki|; that a similar story explains the origin of two very differ- 
ent natural phenomena. Disc*uss how triln^s share similar stories. The 
Gros Ventre TTi\w is located on the Fort Ilelknap ri*servaticm in northern 
Montana. 



BROKEN SHOULDER 
How the BiR Dipper and North Star Came To Be 

Tims is a story about the si»ven stars up in the sk\% called the Big I)ippt*r and the North Star. 
Anions; tin- (iros Ventre* (Grow VontK these stars are known as * Cha-lJe^Ka Tha." This means 
* hrukcn shouUIrr * Inrause it tells how the seven stars came to bt\ 

Long, Innj: ap> a large band of Gros Ventre (Grow Vont) were camped in a big circle. Generally* 
when<»%er t he I ndians camped and stopped to rest, the children ran off to play among themselves. 
Once when they \m w all together one of the children asked. "What game shall we play tcnlay?" 
Ancrther s.iid, "I knciw. IaH's play hvnr'* To play l>ear was to play tag. The children were going to 
play tag and the one who was the bear was it. they l^gan the task of choosing the bear. All the 
children, hat h boys and girls, st<KKl around to see w ho would be chosen as the bear. All of them were 
c|uitc young e xcept cme girl. She was older than the rest. One of her brothers said. *'Hey. let's get 
her. She can be ;* e bi»ar. She can chase us like a l>ear chases all the (Kher animals through the 
torrst \ hv girl said, 'All right. HI Ik* the U»ar. I will chase* all of you." 

So thcv started fo play lH»ar. The girl chascnl them all over. She chased them through the coulees, in 
thr brush and out on the prairie around the camp. She was the bi»ar all throughout the day. When 
others playeci. tht* <me who was touched or tagged became the In^ar but not among this group of 
c hildren The girl was ihe lu^ar all the time. 

rhri hilclf< ki'|>f runningarifl hiding and finally erne of them jum|H'd upand |cK»kt*d around tosi^f it 
thv\ st't Iu4 comi When he got up to Icnik there was a real l>i*ar standing there. 

Hi- v t'lled a! tht' othi r chilu! rn, Look! There's a n^al bear standing in the brush. It isn't our sister 
anynu^re S(» the children all looked and sureenou^ therc» was a real In^ar standing in the brush, 
i^*! 's get uut of here!'^ the ln>\ yelk*d. and all of the children In^gan running. The boys whose sister 
was the bc*ar staves! In^hind bc*causi* they knew^ something had happened to their sister and she was 
not thi» 1h ar. She did not come near them or try to do them any harm so they waited close by. There 
wen* M vrn brother*^ in all. and they were all there. 

O •f the hildren who had run off to the camp repf>rted the incident to a group of men. He said. 
•*Ue v%ere piav tng In^ar out then* and those Steven brothers' sister turni*d intc* a real lH*ar. She's 
stantimg iMit there, i'ome and Imik for yoursc»lves. ' 

The nit n airbed their bows and arrows and ran to where the children had seen the In^ar. The U»ar 
was sf ill sianding there with all of the stnen brothers near, (hie of the men said. "We better kill it 
U*cause it iust ki^tps standing there. It must lie their sister becau.si' itdoe.^ not harm them, but she 
miuht turn mean and harm some* of us. Shell prribably come to the camp when the Iwys retum " 
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rh«. !».'n i har^t-H Thf .v shot with their Ik*vvs and arrows. The boar fell over and the men knew t hey 
had wuiindi d ii Thev had shot it in the shoulder with many arrows, 

Thr men rushetl back to tlie nimp siiyinjf. "EverylMKJy move. Take your lodgeidcwn s<i we mav 
It'aw this place. We just wounded a hear and it will probably go mad. We must tave this area at 
onc e • The (^ros Ventrt>s <Grow Vont> immediately broke camp and left the area\The onlv lod^e 
still sf andin^ was lht> one that lielonj^ed to the seven brothers and their sister. Kv^ their jiarents 
Ihid left, for they too were afraid of the wounded U'ar, 

Whih' t hi- ramp was fnr)\ ing t he brothers were still wit h their sister trying to comfort her They had 
no medicines and knew of no way to help her. Finally, on- brother said. "U*ts take her back to our 
lod^'i- and take care of her. She's suffering and we have to tr>' to help her some way. ' They took her 
luH-k tot heir hnlge and laid her down. She kept moaning and groaning and seemed to Ikmh a lot ol 
pam I ri .rii t he wound in her shoulder. The boys were confused and wondered what to do for her. One 
of f hf boys siiid. "Let s go down to the creek. At least we'll get her some water so she can drink." 
I h.'y wt nt dow n to the creek and got some water for her and brought it back. After thev did this 
th« \ went back down to the creek. They all started to cry because they knew their sister had been 
( han.Mcl info a lu-ar and had In-j-n wounded. She wa.> in' a lot of pain "and it was all their fault for 
vt.iRf inir hfi ro b*- tlu- l)ear in the ganu*. 

Siuj,!, e:!. ., rii.in.ipptan'd t.> ih»ni and said T)oni cry children. Hi ht-lpyou. I know vour tnnibles. 
I !.r;..\\ .,n .ib.Mif It. fi-II HH- what you want to have done." 

Hfu ..I rhf bov-, sai<l. Well, our sister is lying in our lodge up there suffering because she was 
uotirul. .i in rh«-^h«Hfl<ler and we don't kmm what to do for her." Then the man said. -Well, she must 
b. hunttf \ b> now 111 ^r,, a,nvn by the creek and get a little bush rabbit for you. Here, take this to 
\ niir -.isfi r. but before you do. take the hide off and make a big fire someplace and r<»ast it for her." 
Ifi, bo\-, fji<| (h!> .fiui returned to their lodge with the man. 

I.';, t, (ft, fii in ^uu Knou. I rn kind of vu>rried about you children. I don t think \ oii slif)uld 

.1.1. vM!fi >our -i-.d r I flunk Von should run away. Vour sister is suffering and she's liable t»» g«» 
ui.k: .(rul kili .fit \ ,hi l lu y >iiy that bears go mad when they're sick or wounded so you nuist do 
< \.u :I> 1- I t.ll \uii. (m. into the lodge and insteailof ft-ecJing the rabbit foyour sister, throw it into 
tti< u. .Odd on h.i slioiildir Then 1 will grant you three of fmir wishes s«> that you will beabletoget 
'f'ltifi.r indb. fidffther Shr is a bear tmu and it u ill be bet ter if you no |ong<'r '^ee her (tr 
• • ,(!! \ I li!!!:'. ' 'I (jii u H h hcr. 



I . ■>,, ^. ,1.1. ■ (.,,. 



u. r<- told. I }i« > v\.-fit i,,tf . he loduc ;nid tlireu the cooked rabbit nti f he itear s 
^ !!;!^ inrn •■(i:.!!» lv sent her info a rage. 1he b».>s h it the lodge while the Im ;i; v\as bu 

' ! • • -J ' . • f • fn=.\ I ! Ill* h'lt ni, .If trorn it • r,\H-n wound. 



sV 



I f;f -; s(;,- ttinn hum -h. uoys was th.jt a huge pr.iirie tire would - rt. 'Ihi-.v wen- to 

'" ^ ! •'■ !E'.< .'fid Hi. tin v\onld !»«• behind them which would stop the bear from chasuig them. 
\!;< i !b. fiH \>i-i:,u i\tv bow crossed che ravine. They |f)f)ked back to see it the fire had stopfn-t! the 
■ ■"' -^iiifHi-.-. (lie iM-iit b.id crossed through the fire and was still chasmg (htm. 



■ • <■■'■'"•'' !-■>< wouici soon catih theni ^ince she coultl run faster than thov cr.iild. 

I . ui-h. d ih. « ond ujsh that f be- man ^av<' them. The wish was that the whole area wouid \h- 

.:;;d -Jit hr.ir uould be s[.,pprd \,\ (hat. l|ov\c\» i. fht- bear st.utctl across tin- 

ir,<: .',.1- -M.ff; fii!i ttt laii!«- fliorn-- fr-ifii tfi,- i-ac'fu-- 
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Wht-n thr luuir ^ot thnnijjh the patch she had to stop imd pick the th rns out of her paws. The liovs 
kneH this and ran much fusfiT U*citusc» it ^ave them more time to jjet away. The bi»ar was in a lot of 
pain from the wound on her shoulder and the thorns that were now in her |kiws. She was now in a 
complete ra^e and amhl bart*ly s(h» to pick the thorns out. When she was done she lu^j^an clitisin^: 
the Ihivs atrain 

Thv lirns Sim her con.in^ and knew that they would never be able to outrun her. ()n<» of the Im^vs 
said. Let s use the last wish that the man ^ave us. Well w ish for a larjire patch of brush, tme that is 
so thick that even a rabbit or any fit her small cn»ature cannot get throufrh/' The bovsstop|>ed tosiv 
whether the !>rush would stop the In^ar. They heard a hmd crash, a rustling and much noise nmiing 
tnHii the brush. She had somfhow made it through the thick brush and now seenietl to bt^ on the 
vi'rge of c iti'hing them. I 



The btivs In-gan running again and wcmdered what they could do. They had now run out <if the 
wishes that the man had given them. None of the btiys had any |>owcTor mechcine themsi'lves and 
they were ilesfHTate to find a way to get away from the rampaging lH*ar, Then one* said. 'Our little 
l>rothi*r alwav s carries a little ball that he plays with. IaH's try it and siv if then* is anything to it. 
Ihvrv must l«* a reascm why he kept it.' They took the ball fnmi the littlest brother and the oldest 
ufif kickrd It into the iiir. The ball went high up into the sky and the boy followed the ball into the 
sky T\u^ ball rame back and the next brother kicked it and he also went into the sky. The 
succirdint: fivr btorlu rs all did the same and they also rose upwards into the sky. 

Jiisi a> iIh- la>t brother kic ked the Inill the In^ar came running up to the spot whfiv the bcivs bad 
U-^ n. Shv wa^ still m a bbnd rage and could nut do anything Inrause the Itoys went high into the 
skv and Itt rame stars of the night. Thi*y stay tf^gether and shine every night hoping that their 
-vt-^ff r uill runic bac k from being a bear and she will know when* thcv are and comi* and gt*t them. 

I'm this dav. tin (iros Ventres U^n^u Vnnt ( refer to the Hig DipiHT and the North Star a- 
< ha Ht Ka I ha' or 'Hroktm Shoulder " meaning thi' tinit* when the seven f>rothers were fi>rcei{ to 
tlt*r tnifu thtir nwn Nisit r who liad rurnrd mfo a bear anci wvui mail awv a liroken shouklrr. 



Student Aetivitv ('ard(s): 
See Traeks Card (lOA-IOIJ). 




NKW WORDS: 

taught 
medicine 

.secrets 



PET CROW 

Sioux Stories and Legends 

Developed by members of the Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes 

of the Fbrt I¥ck Reservation 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plains Region 

STORY TYPE(SM Natural Phenomena/Indian Values 

Summary: 

A great chief found a cro with a broken winj? and twk cart* of It. The 
chief tauRht the bird the langua^e of his tribe and out of RnUttude the 
bird spied on t-nemy triU^s for the chief. The crow learned that an enemy 
medicine man had put a curse on the chief and during a storm the chief s 
tent was struck by hghtning and he was kilknr The crow was blackened 
by the smoke from the burned tcpce which is yet another explanation 
of why the crow is cohered black. 

Within this story the Indian chirf's thoughtful diH^d for the crow is repaid 
in kind. The jjckkI det^ds and appreciation ^jeneratc^d bet wwn humans and 
animals is never ending- 
It should Ik* poinIt»d out here that although in this story a nu^Hcine man 
was thcdm»r of eviK that is a sten»otype. Most often the medicine man was 
a spiritual leader of the trilK* who protc»cted his fX'ople. He was an ex- 
ar^.ple of |KTSfmal strength and wisdom and was to In* ••evered bv alL 



Teacher (vuided Activities: 






Discuss the v-irii^ty of vva;^ s in which 
man and animals communtcate, Then» 
are many animal and insi^ct ctmimuni' 
ties which scvm to transfer inlormation 
(Ihvs. porpoises. s<»a gulls, dogs, 
whales, etc J. Any one of these would 
make* a guod t<ipie for group re|n>rts. 

Ask students rt»lell or ru'etatk a 
story about a fx^rson and anmial they 
have seem on TV or in the movies. I'he 
story should t^mphasize the un;(|ue re- 
la tiimship which develofK'd N^tween 
man and animal 

Have students prepare a bullt^tin Innird 
on alternate forms of ccmimunication. 
Perhaps they can find maga/.ine pic- 
tures lit include. 
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I, Writ^ and read a story alH>ut how you 
got to be friends with: 



• a persfon that speaks a different 
lan^a^t" than you 

• a deaf person 

• a blind perscin 

Student Activity Card(s): 

See Talking Hands Card ( 1 1 A- 1 1 K K 

AftiT students have trii^d working with the Talking Hands Card try this 
giimt* using hand *^ignals. Write simple sc»ntenres on strips of papi*r. Make 
them easy. Allow a membt»r of one Four Winds gniup to give the hand 
signals ffir fhf seruenc<» while members of one of the other groups tries 
In rviul" the hand message. 

• \uu way ;iKft want to mtroduce the internatumal sign alphaln't. 

• I r\ ^nvin^ Niirnr simple* t'lass insf ructions using hand signals. 

• !{t fi*r Nt udrnts alsn h> Pietngrnph Card. 
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NEW WORDS: 
burial 
platform 
lessons 



OWL BOY 

Sioux Stories and Leg^ends 

Developed by members of the A^^iiniboinr mid Swus I ribes 
of the Fbil iWk Reservation 
C;E0GRAPHICAL area: Plains He^wn 
STORY TYPK(S): Indian Values 

Summary : 

Some pan^nls, thinking; their son had dml. pha til ihr fuiv upon a fniiKil 
si-affolcl After ev^Tvone had left, the bah> nwokv afid v^a > dis(civ< red 
by stnnv owls. These owls dedded to lake care ot thc^ infant Kx t ntu dls 
the hoy returnc^d to his real parents and triln . .uu\ r<»rn iiu i^^i r\rr\niu' of 
who he was usin^ fnehires. 

This story alludes to the close rehuionship whicJi di \rloprd f.\t- n 
Indian ptniple and animals, but in a sense reaffirms tht» irh a that i dch 
happiest in his own realm with others of his own kind Ih tv m) id 
slancr in which owls tcMik care of man. In fhr pre\i*nis -^inw a n.:in ( nti d 
ftir a bird. In these stories the chiseness bt lutt n man arn! aniina! t 
natural anci lu^autiful relationshlf>. 

Tearher (vuidcMi Activities: 

K (Hvl Boy had to ( {^innninh .if « u L,. Ih 
was usinur picf nrrs fu-cau^r pt opji a -ilii 
not understand hi> ('(anrnMni 
calif^n is noi dr|»<*ndr!i! K ii\utu 
wfirds. Ottrn -«tntnt: nit --^,ujr - . . .n 
\ryvi\ withfKit anxttuni: !>f'ini^ - .iid 

Ask VfHtr students to list non \'rH>al ('fmimuni(Mti«»n -\^tt n> itu r.M 
such things as hand si^mals or si^n larmiia^r. srnnk. -.i.^i.tU \f.H 
Hraillf. writing and pictography 

U hat lio f [h*m* s\ stfins havf in i'orninuf)? \V (r, ,in li * . ? ' V ; 

nu^hf also dtsiMiss i^t^sture and biuls lanKtMtrr- ff^u J^-- ^h; . • 
\shn\ lut'^sa^t's vvc^ ivy toconvfv ' 

flou did tht' ()\v 1 |ir>\ idc^ntify himself to his Indian p ^plr; lbn\ {{i^.o^; 
liiiy rcirnmunieatr with the owls? Ask studcnis i\ i\u x fiav,. rv* i b.^A 
IH'i which they were elosi^ in Vvrh'dps snnw stuch'ntN mtiUl .fi.H* :h. v. 
rxfn^nencrs. Hrnv many actually tc^lf !htMr|H-[ undi-r-fiMMj v\ h-f t\u \ i 
their {>et'^ 



mir *iame- uliich drfH-ru! tcair.-K ■•■*n !;-f. 
V i'rbal corrHnuni^';ff u^r^ ^ki!!*- ^ h.;^ - 
is another <*pf ii*n ufiu h u\;i\ i. :- 

in the I'Vnn* Wmci- -f^rjip. 
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Pill sfmirfii- disks in a tirch* St»k»rt tmt' stxnUml U- leave thv mow 
t/hiMiM* annlluf -^tiutrnt to the vvmker Ask thc^ student (HitsicU* to 
rrturn in ihv unnti aiul sfaiid in the niidiUe of thi^ c irrle. Say out loud. 
1 he svinker ran start now/ Tht* wink.T may wink at any student. As 
e.i*.h stiHh*nt ft*o»i%es the wmk he mu^t phire his head down. The sf uclt nl 
■.ti t\u' niMfdfi nea^-f fr\ In find out whci tti. winker »s. 

<M U\ anofh* ! non \ eriial ^ain*' Ha^e studi»n!shoUI fiands. Hanclsnuist 
Im f;e fop lit rh ^K- ('hiNiM* nnv Student to Ik* the M*nder ot the message 
Put * • sfiidiri! tiuin the hall in the nudiUi'Mif the* iirde. S;iy ahuid. 

Ht ti * Message I he sender si}»Hezcs om* if^ ihv hands he is holding, 
antl ih* --.«>atft* it)ov»-* around thect.elt The slAident in tlie nwddle I rie*^ 
in c afrh I hr nn*^>aiH' hi'fiin* it irets hack to thv Mender 

Siud«'nt ,\rii\ iiy ( ardlsl: - / . 

Sit' Sm .ke Sit^niih Card ( I2.\ I2B!. 
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NKW \V(Ha>S: 
intiTruptc'd 
spiiilfd 

< t h'hraN'd 
rvsvuvd 
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MOOSEHIDE ROBE WOMAN 
Sioux Stories and Legends 

f t'FopH h> mfmbcrs ol the AssinihtMnr and Sioux I ribt s 
of thf Fort Veck !{<»servation 
(^KOCntAPHlCA.. AHKA: PI ains lii'i^ion 
STOHV TVPklSl: Indinn Viilurs 

Summary: 

w.tny Star \\n\ iu'caiiM n! thri»<iU4l vva\ lir trratrd h!^rn<>cht r Howt^WK 
U»tnrt» sfH>i'mi!<| miikv hiM tltu isinn r vvn, hr KHh olf to baltlr. Star Bo\ 
vNas uuiindrd and capliin'd M(H>si hi<lf Hnh^ Wnmart folluwt il f lu- uar riors 
r\< ri !hcuii:h it u;i^ a \ rr\ daimrffMjs (hmtr to kUk She was abl< (u UAp 
Star Hoy i s( afif and [tnuiLdit Imn hoinr. 

h; uldifKifi In Nhuu;nr fhr t\pt tit \ al^r lAr-fniilihc*! In inaru Indian 
wiani-n. Mofjsrfiidf floln- Uonian \aln*»d kindfu -s to iv!a(i\rs. \\ 4mv tlnvn 
not shuu kindrirssaiid n's|H rf ai horiiiv it is unlikrly that he or six- will 

\e whvr (uiided \i t i\ itws 




iTianit \ 
ffiil ihf 



! i fns sifir\ (ittiTs a ^<mh< u[f}>(>rttoiif v 
^ '\ / ^ ^^»stud\ I }ir Stat us (it !n<jian u<»nii4Uor 

" ^ v\*HTU'n ir; ^mtu rail in v (uir c-rnnniunity, 

U bar kinds ot jobs do wunu'n prrfonir.^ 
U htTc* do fht^y work'/ \\ hat an- sunn* 
Lraditional Indian womt^n s rolrs^^ U hv 
vvrTc thc*sc' njjf^s rstablish^'d ' Mow ur 
uhv fia\r an\ <\\ ihvsv roIr> i fiani^i'd? 
t. [ ^iat -f ud^ ni - f;: I r ^ u v ar ioiis uoftv^n in vr>ur srhonl or f he com* 
t fie in v\ viii Ui'W -[tafie-r iwiii a - dcv oif^cj to t h«' corTunofi . \ 
ol HUt-ri arni ^ tu-a ac hr*-\ rrncnt s (»r [Mirbliidit indi\ iduaf UMOim 



Sornt' sft'drni s ma' 'A an: tu !o ihr bbrar . and n ail ahocU other hftnous 
Indian v\fHnrn. |r iv unporfaftt to n'nic'miu-r tliat \v\\ contc-nir^Han Ina^- 
raphu's ,rrr a\ ailabh' but t Ik^m- tiuit vw^X an irrruTalK of a l»i'ttcr /luality 
rofUrfi! Vi i >r ffjafr tl'io-c* ot histia ic al I*'ad<»rs 

I ..-t bur f .^t a .f^t . ti'tnar< ptTsona^f's an' *n-nu'i\ [inntrd. nisfunral 



I'fH-alionras or Sara!au**af t'M'f n-.f \ f>!\ domniatr axvu 
an(i aft -^ii poca i\ kU^w^ a^ f o obsrnrrarn p»iaf ivr* idontrts n\ Indian unnvn. 
Mo-vf o{t< n \\u'^i bii.Lnafif!it -. aro c-fiaractm/rd by snnsar iftnab-rn and 
r^^tianru jsrn. An olut'cf iv r [>nMt|oc-an rarely lH>ff>und. Xhv wci^xx^ dovrlop- 
FTv-ni of rafniral riiatmaf- an- pnubjcinu morr* aca^ptabh-. vvU \ un\ -ioru-s 
of Imhan uonu-n A trooci rosfinrc^ to nmsi<hT is the* Wui^t- Attifth-an 
Wfftnfr: Hi hli^ 'L^nufhv \n In. S\av na Crr^-rn whub inav b^' MH'atcd 
fhtotic-h tlii Oho\(* fU'snurrt (\ntt rat 2:;ni Miciv^t-^-ti rn ^arkl^av SuiU- 
21a. \\iU!nla Falls. Tt\\as |*n:in^ _ 

h7 
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f ^fsrijss s iff ^\un\ n*s[)i*cM f<H 

tif hi-i - \ iuvv do vvr *--hiiu Ktndrit's- 
^ftuh flt^ krrjj a un klv nt ti . 

fH'IptuI kind t fnru^*- f hr\ \\it \ i- (!i tf^^- rf 

Studrnl \<tivit\ ('ard(s|: 

Sn* ^\ritin^ Srript C ard I \ l UiK 

«4t^ ff ( 11 ( -^if^M W nf fnu Scrip! ( ard h;ivc thr Kour \\ inds f^ruuir- 
ufitr ar^ ir.f«!\if*A Sir r i^^l Xttrrw.irii hjM ^fudrtifs pfle^ pia\ th» 




aichou^h 
rotted 
«ll»ow 
rluirciial 
piu,nn'nts 
rau'hide 
suitcnsf 
St in^\ 
sc rt'4irhc'd 
scolded 



( OYOTE AND CROW 

Coyote 

Drveloped bv thr Confederated Tribi s 

of the Warm Springs Reservation 

(;K(M;RAPHI( AL AKKA: Plateau Ite^rion 

STOKV TVPKtSh Natural Phenomena/Indian \alues 

Summarv: 

vuMfiii nuf <pf ;tk to him. ( oyot<* pakvd it with his rUxiu nnd <,\ui:k 
( 'inniv [lainit'd ihv hml^ uhn \wvi\ him uilh lusiutifu} ct^Icirs. I'nm. how 
evrr ilrniandf'd thai hv ]w p;iin!rd thv saiTrd iuln? rr<i all n\rr Irisiead 
i paintrrl him blac k 

Sf (^>!nilv. It offiT^ an t'XplanatroFi at v\hv biiiis arr ( M|rard. sprcMfiCallx 
uh\ c fuus a!{' culornj black all urrr rinallv thfs viurv trlls (hat nm* 
'^\]nuld \h satisfies! with uhai pMipIr ar^ vvillin^ in irivc of tlirii ov\fi (n'v 



learhrr (ruided AfiKihf^s; 




1 f 



I This -^Tnr v [tni\ alf^-^ <i t'^rKiri fntn^irKiiun 
■ n a d^s('lI^sI<^n oi fridiari Art lU n^ad 
and (h^.c pat'^ 1 "» nt f o v^jf* iutd flw 

LvaniMU* fMfCi'hijI cpiiliwurk. b^ adwork. 
(iann* ('(jstunir^ or orjuT it^'fii- ot ln- 
(iian cloflnnu arui dtroral h ^n. 



M.i[^ .1 1:^^ -4^*4^ fu fn;tl-riai> thai art- 11^*^1 rnakc tlit^^t^ tintiii-- ( \fuv 
nnnvW riu /ntn n\mhl bt- vvillin^r their thini:^ or explain 



\x tnr fHitu f ca ronrlii^^r^jn vou ran [>MirU out lliat. 



\ \m nibr- fia\r [hrir own partu alar uavs f^f nuakii)*: iu-auntul 

i' Mo.c t radit innal atiii o{: If c ontt'in[>orarv pifca^sMt Irtdianarl art» 
HKHi^' from natural matta^iaK. i'h^^v arc trixcn \\\v iw ff^rrti f fin^uirh 
n-f f uraj elements 

i 1 fii- dt »-ii:rf fDufH^ inror[>oraf*- repeat'-cj pattern^ n\ antrTiak. 
pi.int- and UcManrtiu *>liapev 

|o.h;o? art fs fufutinnak b UM-ci h^r c*hithln^- [ira - . !ia-la'fs. 



HmiIh, hkt* all thirm-^ funn naturr. con 
ffihulrcl rniu'li lo Iruli.Hi fHopk^ Wu s 
ssiH' rt's^H'cftMl and snft:^ %\vu i vi rj 
rrvtTrcl. (»*^{M»<-ia!l> !h<M^a^ltv ft is a ft* 
f)irn<iou-* fiorior v\f*ar ^atcir if at r-- 

.iti hMllol u,hM h To Im' « af ri< (i 

■^1- ' •! * :fi/ li'ttr ff lit r ritKt! ^. ii- tuin- it-latinij ttir ra;:h' cii 

' S ' J - 1 I \ (4» p ' Ih fnjirrs V ft li^'i ^ ij-'f '<1 f o a<l» h n darn < 
i r.i . .iiU' -^r nt ^ u h< » ha v r unt tit ^ f u tiring f h^ fTi if! fnr d^^-jH.rv 

\ ' ',\- '■'^ ' • ' f-l n; .f« \ { ;n i{ !^ J It'-' fit i .p; MiH-ii f i \ iH<<- 
Sfiiffrnt Vr!f\!f\ C ardKI 
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COYOTE AND CROW 

Colli'ct materials to try makin^r your nu n dves (»r [)ain(. Paint a 
pirturc. Makf> a color chart shrmin^ how {h'fft'rcnt cnfors are 
blcnck^d to create new colors. 

('»>nect pict ures of (hfferent tyjx's of f)ir<ls found in N r,ur com- 
munity. See if you can make drawings of as many as vou see. 
I.abel the pictures with their correct name 

CoUect as many feathers as you can ar c! try tr) find out -.vhat 
bird they are from. 

Write your own story of how a sptn: if ic bird Iw^i-ametckired the 
way it is. Read Hluc Jay Star Child or O/r/ s /nvs and chscuss 
how these stories descril>e how birds look the way thev do. 

Retell this story usin^ picto^^^raphs (»n a sheet of brown pajXT. 
Tear it to k«)k like a hide. (See Wintercount Card) 



NKW VVOKDS: 
simmering 
threatened 
cl<*liriously 
sizzle 
tasty 
s%veat 
tule 
feeds 
boup;hs 
edible 
eels 

sural house 
sagebrush 
u reed ily 
observed 
afteeled 



COYOTE AND TICK 
Coyote 

Deteloped by the Confederatpci Tribes 
of the Warm Springs lieservation 
(JKOGRAPHICAL ARKA: Plateau lU-umn 
STOKY TYPK(S>: Indian Valuts 

Summary; 

Tifk i7flt*n*(i t o\r>ir his food liKl^in^. and swi^nt liHi^z*^ l^nott '-^ :j:rmL 
h^nvt^vcr. ihf hcsf of hini and iuv.iUM* of atfrinf)! la lakf »t!K he 
was \vi\ vviih nothing. Vick suon tirpartcHi taking hi*- raitifi uith liiin. 

Cfnciir tcHik ativanfa^r ot thr hnspifahfy 'I rrk wiIhrii^lN nttrn d I fk(* 
('r{H\, in tht» (\fyifti' iuui th ( r^fU . (\)\%\\v iioi ihi jjii[s 

\w \\ a> f !rt»ly vi\, I Ir shtHihi ha\ t- ai i rf :U ii v\ hat I'u k hail of Iik il Hti! h 
t'harai'ti'! '-^ ( 'o\ ot t - aritl ( u>vi , u anivd im jP' and I lu v vvt-rr r\ K u.?!! \ jMiii- 




Mfht't*- ( H-fM-rat*' idi .tlioiif h^u inariv 
[H't ?plt' v<\cU da V ('a^'[i f *l u- in ^fTia!! 
ua\s, tiiM rx.anpit's and iu'L^in ii-tin^ 
u,j v N ill \\ iiu'h ! 'jank-^ iiiav h< cxprt-vscd. 
lu'suirv '-.av in^. ' I har^k \ n\ 'S<'r 
rin^ f »rtud rh< Hi^ht ^ "ji ii 



Ha- ultM of iliii uivtflt; iiHlfllUffl lit MHiNi tliiM'v AtlUrf^; iu.;|r. hidj.fli 
fK'ujfjr, 1 htiTik v t HI f*^ iHfl lu'i f>*^<f I li \ *^jNfki'IK jk.nhfi I'ui- <!('ft| 

arknc»v\ k'd^<^d \\\x\\ thf tifukTsiarnhn^ that che nrcr ({f'<^d ht- r^^f^aui if* 
uirc <4H t Im' --(^nit't if . ^ 1 - a! u V > It-tt u ii h kiiui dmK \ n [n a fn .iird 
othf f-^ to think <>f Ont- kind dcfd or ^^'rv-rMU-^ acL ifu n*tMrc\ ina\ lu-^i-* 
ai<' rnanv i!i<;rr dt rds tor f ahrr ptH^ph', \\v an .*rAa\ >hov\ ihl' oui .i\}\ni - 
c'iai inn lo otht rs im \ hr kind and f hniiixhi ful art ^ \. hit!* hav ^ r « * -rv <-d. 

rhi> .d-.fM xplaii's v^hv f rulian |H*<»pIf shcH\ rr-sfHii Un tht-ir i-iu iiurwtrftU. 
N'aturi' is always ^ivin^ to peupk* whether il he sheltcT. fucnk i\r ;u 4 the 
lH^atit> a sunny day. We ppreeiatc* thesf* i^ifts antt show out re -fn^et by 
nor di*^fup!m^ ih(* environment with iifter, vandahsm or polhifi^m. 




itrojcet^ temki ht t xplop li \\*\\\ ffi!> 
t vpe of flfveusNion. 



S9 
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As a clasN cufK^ider what areas tn your 
furnmunity iciulcf wm* a fare lift. Con- 
tact the pr(i|HTty owners and let thvm 
know you would like to help them out 
with a clean-up, spruce up party. 

Plan a fiiiit- uht-rt ihr whole class aniUl In* invc^lvi^l. ConsidcT ivhat ecjuip 
nient uould hi- ni i*dtnl to (lo a ^mnl job. Maybe the [)rofH»rty owner could 
pnivide i quifHiH nr. uarba^t* sacks, rakt s. u ht»<»l[iarrels or uhatever. in 
t*\<''*aftuv \ui \(iijr ti\ t' t cincern 

A wall mural rn;t> fM- njsf the thin^ to bri^jhten up an old Uil, Vou may 
In f>}afic tn f s ur ^hi ul>s. Inv Hv frf her classrooms to }nm in this activ 
i! v \nu fit'i'd in h,i\v vornt'one exphun tu fbrn> what voti anMioin^, 

rrmsider also pnorcts fci show respect 
tof the eldrrs (jf the iummunitv. An* 
i\u*ri* oUlvT p(»ople in thr cfmimunitv 
who could iisr hrip m ^(^rtin^ tluMr 
IliMUrs nMci\ tor the sc*asfins / ( luMiia! 
trii:. iMJtlu^i in viorm wirulnus. rti'j 

\Li\lTf' thr trrh* alnaiis ha- a pnnaart) Ct> avsisf fhr cldiTlv with fht*ir 
hornr . If ! hi 1 ^ tlh' c.t^i \\:t\t' ->onironf talk In ihf i la^s mIkuU thrir piM 
tn.ffn P< ' !Mf ^ f fidi-nt anild ajf -^^r ^n^fj cjbsrrv i- riir^^- at*! ivinr^, 

A*- ti t l.r-*- V uti rtia\ uarU fn honor <*»ni<' 
^*tir: A I'lut-ni. a trachf-r or anothrr 
tuS^n! I hr c;,!^^ i'( uilii ^ iru^ini/t' a 
li Was nt\ a rn;f!l ^ral*- K;OT; Ifr^ of 
-n.iilrrif - 4\ if! pv*tt) il-h [n- i \ i M-ri- 
f ^ ^« Mir t { • 

Student A^ n\ if \ < ardfs|: 

Set (»^U rin^ (lood Thoutchts 1 c.rd H.iA l5Bl 

Willi \ If.'! iMf>. r fhifik \ ou IrUrr^ -ard- to < ja^-roorti \ i^Oof-- I r % 

• * * :■ I :1 . ,ippr{ .pr■t.l^ fnr i h.r tK'c%-is!on Ami -^ofTH , Inni: th.ft rr.ili^ 
It f .tf)t r.-: f,r;*^v\ ?h.f| \ an ui-h onu .oui.;»rM>o tnl^Ml toi ^itAnii'd 
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OWLS EYES 



Kootenai Stories 

Developed bv the Kootenai ('ultural C ommfttee of the ( onfederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Iteservation 
(;K0(;I{APHICAL AKEA: Plateau Kejrion 
STCIKY TYPK(S): Natural Phenomena 

Summarv: 

M(nist»aruH)vU wt*r<*t:«MMl fri<*ti(U Mouse wantcHi to play hut htu'ould not 
iivt (hvj s atti'ntion hrrauM* Uvvl was aslfvp, I.urkin^ in the bushels was 
Mr Snakr uhoiTawItu! cjuii*fl\ up and afi* Mous**, Mouse onlv screamed 
onee which v\okr up ih\\ unahlr to hel[) his friend, uas so sur- 

prisi^l his eve . ^ot biu. 

I his -tor\ rtttcM^ an explanat ii^n of u h\ cru have Inn eves 
Teat her (■ aided Veti\iiies: 




Ntndt rits through FTiaf;a/ines 
and c ut out piet ures oj different facial 
t \pres>ionH. Put cheni a bulletin 
board and hav e students I rv to identify 
<u df'^etibe the c»xpression and the* teeb 
u\i' I hal riiotiv ated it . 



I fi*-v c i^jld liHu. f.p iIm fii-ihfi:^ of [Itr vvord^- \\r(t<^ ftiefu strips 

paprr I Ite [nifu m ri[>v » ^ uiid tacki-d tUMr f hr r\[Hesstnr^ fiiMn^ (h». 
pu In! 1 au . Mir.fjn v i^wr u* !» n ; f . » u-*— - uion v rnv toi o\ er vvru ked words 
\]\%t' sad I ff hap[>v . 




"1 



IntrcHluei' \u \\ WiHil^ * \prrs- iof} as vou annv acToss them in VOUT 
re acfut^ 




St udents should work in flairs with one 
ni ihe sfuf}{»nts bein^ the initiator of 
taeial and Inniy expressions while the 
ot hi t [>art ner tries to \w a fnirror and do 
t'xaclly as his or her partm-r has dtrne. 
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or 

lla%i* onv part Off fiuike facial oxpressions while the other partner tries to 
^iK'Ns h<iv\ thvs tffl It flir ♦ihr tiuessin^!; is ri^ht then switch roles, ft 
tht*> are i^nm^ the other partner takes (hi^ir turn at another t»\pn*ssfon 

Student Activity Card(*»): 

See lalkinu Hocks ( ard ( l«A MJK). 



NKVV vvouns: 

prayt'ci 
Kootenai 



SEEKING A SPIRIT 

K(M>tenai Stories 

Developed by the Kootenai Cultural Committee of the Confederated 
Hmlhh and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead l{i*!servat ion 
(iKtMmAPHICAL ARKA: Plateau Rej^ion 
STORY TYPK(Sh Idvas of Spiritual Beliefs 

Summary: 

A vuun^ Koolcnai Inn mimvil Lassau ut^nt tci [hi- mountain In sm^k a 
spinf hi'l|H r, To do this hi' was nut to c«at, drink or sUn^p and must con- 
tinue \t} pray. Lassaw rut ihc* rip of his fin^or oft hduro a buffalo spint 
spoki' to hmi inji him lon^ hfr and ^mnl hu k in thr buffalo hunt. 

This Is a snnphlird rxjilanation of what hapiH^ns wht*n one s^vks a vision 
or guardian spirit which will pnividc imv dir*»rtion in lift*. Much more is 
done to prepare an inthvichial for such a cjuest and it is a serious business 
even to considiT sue h a M-nturr Man\ Plains frd»es !ielie\t* in lasting' and 
f lit- \ ishin t|Ue>t. 



Teacher (luided Artivif ics: 




Ih^cu^- xMlh stucii'iits \\u alv.t nl fast 
!f)^;ind siH»kin^^ \ isjon. Hi-read ( titrhc-- 
I n lit \titi liipi in rrc ail ^':iiar{han 
-pirif wa rrn in ffu- visjitfi t 'onsid(»r 
iMhrr trh^ions fu iirvr in flot rat 
\ni\ A\ <'rrt;ort tirni*^ cri thr wm . Sfnco 
latr on wf}v this nuY^hf br A^^n*' 

I ri( rMif Miir -.fudrOfN tt ? Cf N ;irui i?n:i^ine 
whiii ! lie actual r\f>enrnct' u! ^>rekin^a 
\ i^ion m^rln br likr ( ox t • t fii*fu a elioicr 
n\ i^Ui' \ hv \iAh\\\\\vj cvi'Mwi' u'rifin^': 



I rii.uiirfi' > f »urM'h on f fu' ninuMlair! !.:i-sau ua- i Unld \iiU wrwi- Ik ait 
\\\rA\ vo[i an- fhinkini^ vvhat v^u rni^ftl mt. do and \\\\.a nu^dit 

ha|>|H-n 

l{<*tell fhr story but cfiani^t* tlu- rtubftK ^Vbaf d l..fvsav\ v.ru *-niMi^fban^ 
other than tht^ lujlfalo spirit ' What is thr nvw sprrit V \\ ftat c!f»rs fh(* 
spirit f* !1 l a'-'^aw'' fbiw dtn:^ thi^ -pin! aid f.a^s.iu / 




Student Activity (*ardisl: 

See Seeking: a Spirit Card (17 V l7Bk 
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CHIEF MOUNTAIN S MEDICINE 

Developed by the Uros Ventre F'ldeff^ Board 
from the Fort Belknap l{e«tervation 
GEOGRAPHICAL ARKA: Plainn Uefrum 
STORY TYPElS): Ideas of Spiritual Beliefs 

SMmmarv: 

VVhilr in st^ari h «*{ t^m-mirs. M*vrft nirn ili>cciviTtii ii caw in iUc ^h\v o{ a 
hill into vvhk'h Ikt^v hmls cif hiiffali) ilisH|>[H-artML Thv mvu UAUmi^l the 
fa\ f whu-h turntHi out to be* a t unnrl. At the end of the tunnH thev saw a 
lonr tt'fK'c* Only imv warrior wanfc'd to visit it. When the nirn retiinuHl to 
thfc-ntraniTot fhctunnt L they discovfrcHl the sun was in the same place 
it had ht^en when they had entered, as if tinu^ had stornl stilL biter in a 
dream the man froi!i the lone U*]hh^ visited thv one warrior. Chief Moun- 
tain, who wanted t^i visit him and ^jave the warriorthe fwrner to come hack 
(o life. Whvn ( hief Mountain was killed in battle his sims followed the 
-^trpN di- c rilu il :n flu- cirearn and l>rouirht thi ir fathtM back to life. 

1 hu t Nlnuntain was reuardeil becaiisi^ ut the f^ood thou^jhts he had 
towards tfu' lone iv\HH^ dwi'llt-r. loday many Indian p4»op|e from various 
tnlu-. tro In Uvi* in lar^cei if ie^ wheri* the > an^ amon^j stran^^ers. It is often 
hard to an! u'lfhitr hnw offn rs wdl act in o rtain situations. Sometmies it 
IS i^fHic! tu lir su*>[>ii*Mius or 4*auti*Mis 

I Au iTii fiinnr \H ^pit . Kurh tlir lu i o| Lone Luif^t-, uho have 
^(H c Of pnvvri -^ and u hu chuoM* f u usr r hrsr powers to helf) c)thers. 

I ht'V otirn pro\ uic uind.nu e and eouuschn^^ in the sacred ways of a trilnv 
Soiru (niii-- tfu'V an* ablr m vft* in flu* tiiluir^ or are able to heal peoph^ 
-ir;i;!v ^pirn u.ill\ I l*i'sr pi'oplf (if \ (4ttf> .Old kt^ p tfu-ir f^uwrrs liv- 
itii: a ilntni h!r .ind teruemf M iinu !o resfH'Ct their spcH'ial Uifts. 

I }r indtv idn.i! it.f - - (N-f i.fi j:if ( V onii'tfiinu that hv or sht^ c tn lUt better 
th.in ofhi'f ^ \{ fakes I onr to drv* I >p the--*- skdls or t^vt-n rtt-o^ni/r that 
tlu'v v\\ 4 \ln\\ thi-r fait nis ;irr d. vt'loptii w ill varv but t he imp<Hlant 
fhin^ e ritaf tbev .irc valued oof ckiIv b\ others, but bv (*aeh individual. 

\:»!innt^ Wf M f In^hiii' ua- e\ cr .lehiex e(! wrf hout ^onii-ettori and llard Wtrrk. 
Bur uHlua^f .i po-ifi\{' arhfiule abota file fi«'ed tor fhat etforf iiuii hind 
W'trk ncrtlMfmwi!! !u .in-onipn-Jird 

Teacher (ruided A< livUie%. 



... pt'vwus numb-.'fe« page m 
lie Of f»i»l document was blank. 



NKW WORDS: 

rsmrodK 
stumbled 
Til II hide 
riddled 
shield 



• iitut > Hi lfa \ (• s{ ntii-nt < I'vplorc tMn-t't's 

.. - .(I! « All fivj. in 1 1 » lii'V t'ioftiim t licit nW u 

I" .t> !ll l.ll 



Identify mime traditional and cuntenv 
fxirarv leaders in the Indian community. 
lii'iui or tell their *?t<>ry to the class or 
din^t students to available resources. 
Invite l<K'al tribal leaders to visit your 
t iass to explain how they dc^velofK-d 
their own talents. 

XnK ^tu'ii fif-. If I ufifi' I fMfa^r.fph about any fhrcH* {x»oplc 4if their cmn 
rhiMtv^irt^r s,,j^ ii KMilil imH't any thrc*e jH-opIc* in the world, |)as( or 
prrsmt. \\U($ uould \ .iu 4 huusr ' Write a paragraph about \vbciy<Hi would 
i ltfiusr iirul whv / 

Hirect students to read a biojjraphy or 
autobiography and share something 
they fi»lt was im|K>rtant about tin- ^n-r 
son's Hfe \y it h at least one<if her fH'rson. 

IhiN iiHiU\ lUo hr shared at hoinr with a pan-nt* grandparent or ofh^r 
farriih rnmilM-r AUo ask siiulenfs to discuss what charaeteristics the 
firrNufi i'\>w!»iri il \h;a rnahletl thrin toachirvi* something si^niticant , 

Student Aeiivity ('ard(s): 

See Indian Leaders ( ard (IHA ISH). 





NKW WORRS: 

f*f>«»lUfl1(*fi 

stomach 
colorful 
mcaclou lark 



COYOTE AND HIS BIG BROTHER WOLF 
Coyote the Trickster 

Developed by the Burns Fkiute Re*ier%'ati»n 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau lU^^m 
STORY TYPEkSh Indian Values 

Summurv : 

Loyott^ and Wolf went for a walk uul ('(ntUc thritlftl t<> \tsir trl.invfs 
Wolf, knowini^ the bad habits of eath rolaliw. warncti Coviitt whal s\,tuU\ 
happen. Coycjte. howrvcr. dj(i not listen and iisiiallv not into nii'-ihii t. 

This storv is intended \o cntiTtain wi it a!sci sIkiws how loohsh ;!n»i 
troul>!esonu» one can lie when i^jmirin^ thi^ ^otid ailv it r trcmi rich is AI 
though some ^(kkI ihin^'^K may result, it is mi^^v likrK that roisfortune 
v%ill pre\ ail. 



Trarher (luicied Activities: 




I Jiscniss the use ot niannr? t tj^tnirr^ 
when talking with rehttive-. Within 
some huliari eonituinut les iheii- are 
*-'trjet ccnles of iH'hax itH uht-n ujoinul 
e<»rtain rc laf es. 



For example*, only eertain n^iationships allow incli\ uhials ? hr ni^fir tr. r* a^* 
earh H!hi»r. Oft<»n only aunts and unch*s are re^^fv nsihlt^ tn* cii^ iplmr \[n 
eotiraire stuifents to identify uhat eust<inis (»f hi4ia\ nn f \u'\ liav^ ni.: ir< li 
\n niHTiit um in their own eotnmunity 

It 1^ iriipt^rfant to have students identify %%hy niann<^- are itr>-t*r\< d V n 
inav v\ant tcM'rvu*\\ elass mannt*rs tor visitors Forevampir |hr\nu 
aero!ss tht doorway when visitors or re!at ivi s t <tme in \ isit * I hi \ . lu iiwh 
your hair id offer fleas to visitors or relatives wh*'n th<\v eoau* xhnnrr ' 
Helate th« t(Ky situation^ toother f)ehavior> in iontern[»<H<u \ -^t-niu:^- 



l{<^v it»w the Untinu: Se'ipi ( "aid u it !i i!h* 
elass. lo^ive students a i hancf tf> prae 
t ice the ti^^hnitjues on t he card. h:n c t he 
Four Winds groups write* the di ijoj^ue 
one mi^ht use when Koin^ to vi>it his 
retati\Hcs. Whal ^'n^hrm 
appropriate? 




Student Aetivtty (*arrl(sh 

Ser VVrilinfr Script ( ard H iA-I Hii. 



lo| 



NKW WORDS: 
unticrl 
cradleboard 
treated 
mischief 
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COYOTE AND THE TWO SISTERS 

Coyote the Trickster 

Developed by the Burns Paiute IteHervatioii 
(IKOGIIAPIIK AL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPKlSh Indian Values 

Summary: 

i'oyote f)!etoniletI to hv a baby sn that he could play tricks on I uo sistrrs. 

!IKnch timr the sisiurs left 1 oyole \ci thcMrtish ^n. Once he was discovered, 
the ^irls fied hini t.^rhtly in a cradlc»b<Kird where hi could not v .a|>e, 
usual, ( (note's mischief backfired. Whenever a |vrson (h»ceives others, 
then conse(jUi»nces must be paid. Unkind, disrespectful behavior mcirt* 
oftt»n i\]:tn no! is punished. 



Teacher (vuided Activities: 




l)iscus> with your class the const*- 
(juences ot playinj^ tricks on others. 
Somc^times. even meant in ^(H>d fun, 
this type of behavior can really hurt 

son'teruie, ' 

Ask students to! hink of practical jokes 
u hich nt ly or may not have* backfired 
(liki* pulling a chaiir out from under a 
fHTsonl. Is it n^ally funny to try and 
make anotht r {htsou Umk foolish? 

Have sfiulents note Coyote s behavior 
im pa^e 13. How dws he* attract the 
girls' attention? As a class discuss 
effc*ctive ways of requrstinjf fKTmi.ssion 
to do something. Is acting? like a baby 
\erv effc^'tivt^? 



. Iav(» stuck'nt s roh* play a couple of Ht uat ions where a st udent is making « 
rei|uesL. Ciive the* following example: 

• ^ou want to spt-nd ihv night \» ith a frit^nd but nwd to get your 
ninther' ^ permission. 

• \nu .itr going ivAn (own with some fric^icis and want to wear your 
brother > or Ntsfi-r'^ clothc^s, so vciu need to ask them. 

.StutientsVolr playing thi' request amid \)v instructed to: 

• Make a dirc»ct rrc{U(»st w ithout cjualifying the recfuest. 

• \!ak«' ihv rt»c{uest and offer a reason why you think you should get 
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'he 



what you are asking for. 
• Aci helpli'ss or pitiful liki* a baby, tryinjj to jjet the othvr pi ison 
to f(H'l sorry in orckT to what is wanted. 

Student Artivitv Card(sh 
See Whipman ( ard |I9A-I9B>. 

Take time to read through the W hipman Card with your students. Help 
students identify things which they may Ih» abk^ to teach (as sufifgested 
on the back of the activity card K 

It is important to let the students prepare to teach what they want. 
Alknv at least 20 minutes for an exchange of teachings. IxH them know 
what time you havc» arrangcnl for them. 

Another option would be to let each ^family'' or Four Winds group 
pn eni or demonstrate an idea or activity they think is important for the 
Peopir trilw to kmm , 

Kniphasi/r that wi ran all learn from each other. 



NKW WORDS: 
re fleet ion 
thirsty 
g:ophers 
rimrock 
realize! 



COYOTE AND THE COUGAR 
Coyote the Trickster 

Developed by the Bums l^iute Reservation 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORV TYPE(S): Natural Phenomena/Indian Values 

Summary: 

While Coyote was aslwp Cougar reshaf)ed his nosv. Coyote rclaliat'.Hi m 
giving Cougar a round flat nose. Both animals attemptcti ♦() kill the other 
but were unsuccessful. Finally, both f'ougar and Coyote realized how silly 
they had actetl and decided to Ih» friends. 

This story offers an explanation of why cougars and coyotes IcKik as they 
do. More importantly, however, it shows how easy it is to get into a pat- 
Urn of petty behavior, a sort of tit for tat. The idea of always having to 
"get even" when one feels wronged, blinds one's gocnl judgment. Because 
neither animal can get the In'st of the other they learned to coexist. 

Teacher Guided Activities: 





Ask students to identify instances when 
they fell like "getting even" with some- 
one. What are the results of such l>e- 
havior? Do we really fet»l t>etter once 
we know someone else has Int-n hurt ? 

Discuss alternatives for such l>ehavior. 
What else can lie done in a given situa- 
tion? 

C'oyote and Cougar had to learn to get 
along. All animals, birds and insects 
have learned how to get along in order 
to survive. Each is dependent upon an- 
other for something. 



Have students collect as many pictures of animals and birds as thev can. 
Make a chart using the pictures. Use a large piece of paper for the chart 
like the one Wow. 



Name (pictured 




FeedK on other 


1 




Feeds on Plants 


Animals 


Indept'ndent 






No 


Ves 


No 
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For all t he animaln you have limited* how many are independent (can live by 
theinsf^Kes. nui having to fi^inl on plants or animals)? 




l^ke a walk and ask students to list all 
the animals and birds which they see 
living in the same area. When they rv- 
turn from tUo walk ask each to descriln* 
the area in which the animals are living. 



Student Activity Cardfish 

See Puppet!^ and Stuff Card (20A'20BK 

The ideas for pup|H'ts will work well with all or any of the stories. Sfx»nd 
time Koinp over the puppet ideas with your whole class. 



WORDS: 
ob*tidiun 
stomach 
carcass 
natural 
quills 



HOW COYOTE TRICKED PORCUPINE 

Coyote the Trickster 

Developed bv the Burns hiiute lii^servation 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Rc^non 
STORY TYPEjSh Indian Values 

Summary : 

Poivupinr askt^l KIk la iiikv him mrnss a nvc»rin MIk s stomach. When 
the two animals amvf»cl on the op|>ositc* imnk. Porcupine killed KIk. See- 
ing Pi>rcupinepn»parin^Mo(»at KIk. Cov ote offered Pf>rcupine his knife and 
profHisiHl a confrst. the winner of which vunikl ^vl all the meat. Porcupine 
ntrn\%\ and both Iriod tf> jmnp the farthest over KIk Covi^teof course won, 
leavin^^ Porcupine nothing for all his efforts. 

This stor\ again reinforcc»s the idea that bad lH»ha\ior comes back to us. 
It is interesting to note that part of the orijjinal drafi of this stor>^ 
which has bwn left out details hem KIk had Invn known to ask for favors 
or payment to tak(* animals aci oss t he river and would often demand more 
when he {^ot the animals mid stream. IClk would threaten to let the 
animalsdrown if his demands were not met. Knowinjithis Porcupine then 
ck»vised his plan tf^ kill KIk. 

Kor whatever reasons, frying to set ev^n is m^ver really justifiable. 
Though lV)rcupine took it u\Hm himself to punish KIk, he was likewise 
punished. He did not reei'ive tfie rewards he bad hoF>ed for. 



Teacher (luided Activuii 



s: 




1. The thought devek>|X'd in this story is 
similar to several other stories already 
discussed. I{t*\ie\> these with your stu- 
dents, making ccmif)aris<ms whert^ 
apr »riat{*, 

2, Assign each of the* Kour U inds gnnips 
one* of the folkuving stories to present 
at the(*ouncil Kmlge using faip{K*ts» roie 
playing or filmstrips, etc. 

/'he (fUvr and the Hearer 
(\>yotc and Cnu^ar 
( oyittc and the Tivo Sisters 
Unir Coxi^te Trieked Pnreiipine 

Alk)w groups time to prepa»i for cb^ss prescmtations and rehearsals. You 
may want to present this acUi : ' * lerenls or other classics and include 
an iritroduction w hich explains .-^i tiie stories overall and tho character 
of Covdte. 
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Slttdent Activity CardUM 

See PuppetK and Sioff Card (20A-2dB) and 

Filmj«trip Making Card (.lA.IB). 



I OH 



NEW WORDS: 

wondered 
figure 



NOSY COYOTE 

Coyote the Trickster 

Devi loped by the Burns Faiute Reservation 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPEIS): Indian Values 

Summary: 

Wolf mystif Ct n i>te by IxMng able tocommarul his camp tci set itsc«lf up. 
Cuycif t' s curiosity caused him to spy on the camp. From that moment on 
the command no lonirer worked. 

Coyote sfHHh^l everything by In^in^ nosy. It is not ncvessar\* to know 
everything. The mystery of life is part of its true beauty. T<m> often pi^ople 
try to be in control rather than accept things as they are naturally- 
Indian |H»opU» were awed by thv mystery of their natural world and 
showc'd res|K»ct daily for the gifts it ^?ave them. 

Teacher (tuided Activities: 




1. (Jenerate discussion alwut the idea of 
not knowing. When is it gOi>d to not 
know something? I)ck»s knowing there 
is or ij; not a Santa Claus or Kaster 
bunny help or hinder how one fwls? 
l)cK»s one have to know how a plant 
grows in order for it to grow ? 

Some |MH)ple believe that |x^>ple hav e no business tamfx^rinij with nature 
(ij».. S4H»ding clouds to create rain, clonin^^ using insecticides or killing off 
large |K)pulati<ms o{ animals lH*causi^ ihey eat crops or livest<K*k more 
%'aluable to |KH>ple>. What arguments can Ik* raist d pro and con on some of 
these* issues? 




Sometimes knowing certam information 
is a privilege. Many trilies have main- 
tained ^heir culture l>ecaust» only privi- 
leged memK'rs know certain informa- 
tion. 



One must earn the right to know these secrets. What character in the 
story was privileged? Why? To help students appreciate the idea of not 
knowing something tr>' the (Jift (Jiving card activities. 

Student Activity Card(s|: 

See Gift Giving Card {21A-2IB. 2K%2ID>. 



There art* two cards for this activitv 
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Sometime lief ore Christmas all the students' names should be put in a hat, 
liasket or bowl, and each student may draw from it one name (not their 
own). Each student will then be a "Secret Santa" to the person whose 
name they have drawn. Each day until your class Christmas party, or as 
often as each individual ch(M)ses, each student must try to give something 
special to that person without letting the individual know. Students may 
need additional help from you or a friend. It must be someone who can 
keep a secret so the identity is protected. The additional activities are only 
suggestions. Other suggestions are listed on the Gilt Giving Activitv 
Card. 

Suggestions for Secret Santa ideas are on the following page which you 
may want to duplicate. 

Let the students reveal who the Secret Santa has been. If their pjirtner has 
not guessed them then they have been a good Secret Santa, Recall how 
Coy{>te sfwnled some good things that happened to him because he was 
nosy. 

Discuss thf g<MKi feeling of hnving done something for someone else. 
Descrih* the gcKnl feeling of having something done for you. 

Many of th<»se activities could lw» geared towanis other holidjiys such as 
V^alentine's Day or Kaster. 
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NOSY COYOTE 

Ix^ave a cookie or some fruit inside the desk with a ribbon and 
a tag signed, "Your Sec.et Santa." 

Make a Christmas decoration. It could be a stockin^^ or a paper 
chain, or something that could be hung on the tree. 

Get a cutting from a house plant and put it in a jar of water 
to root. Wrap the roots in a wet paper towel. Place it in a small 
plastic bag and tie a ribbon around it. Put it in water when you 
get to school. Leave it on the person's desk perhaps with in- 
structions on how to take care of it. 

Make a Christmas card using a shape which looks like the sea- 
son. Write an original poem on it. 

Find a neat rock, plant or something else you might want to 
give. 
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6 Clean up your person's desk, sharpen pencils, scrub the table 
top and leave the area looking bright and clean. Perhaps you 
could take care of some little chore without letting your part- 
ner know. 

7 Make a special December calendar for the person to help count 
the davs until Christmas. 

8 Make a mobile or a large hanging ornament using Christmas or 
winter-time scenes (snowf lakes, snowmen, sleds or sleighs, 
birds, fruit or other holiday themes). Stained glass effects can 
1k» made by using colored tissue and black construction paper 
for outlining. This project will not be so time consuming if the 
shap<»s are kept to a manageable size and remain simple. 

S) Make a book. Write and illustrate an original Christmas story. 
Don't forget to title it and make a page showing that the 
author is "Your Secret Santa." 



NKW WORDS: 
9»pi*rial 
hollering; 

smelt 
innocent 
jerky 
romp 
ashamed 
pleaded 



RUNNING FREE 

Developed by the members of the S^hoalwaier Ray 
Curriculttm Committee 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Coastal Kf^ion 
^RY TYPElSh Indian Values 

Summary: 

This is the stor>' of a unique rchttiunHhip which di'velopctl In-t wwn a family 
and their pet deer. The fawn adoptf^ the family after their father put 
medicine on its sore fcM»t. The deer played, swam, followed the children 
to schcK)! and got into mischief. Eventually, the young deer returned to 
his own kind which taught the children something about the idea of fnn*- 
dom and the nmi for all creatums to find their own place. 

The deer has provided humans with shelter. fcK)d and clothing. In this 
story the dwr gave friendship. The need to rotum to one's own kind was 
als() seen earlier in the story (Ju l Hoy. 

Teacher (luided Activities: 



K (Vinsider raisin^r soiw smaller unimal 
in the classroom such as rabbits, ger- 
bils, hamsters, fish. etc. Assifjn certain 
rc*sfK)nsibiIities to the Four Winds 
j^rciups. Within the Cxmncil Uydt^ 
establish the rules for h ivinjj or keeping 
I classrcKim int. 




Have a contest to j^ive the |H*tls) a name. Ileview namin^r in the (ndian 
way and rememln^r that animals are treat€*d as brothers and sisters. 

2. Introduce local programs for youth like 
4-H Clubs, Ranchers or Farmers of 
America. Rodeo Club. Have students 
who are already memhcTs talk to your 
class about these organizations. 

Have students report on different organizations. Disc^uss how these* or- 
ganizations teach about caring for animals. 

Following the Student Activity Card is a list of cmtional activities which 
you may want to reproduce for student use. 

Student Activitv Cardtsl: 

See Earth, Sky, Water Card (2C-2DI. 



Take time to review animals and their habitat. 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 




RUNNING FREE 



3 
4 



( 5 



Write a story about a pet that you have had or one that you 
know someone else has had. 

Discuss what things you must do to take good care of a pet and 
why. Make a booklet with pictures. 

Locate and read another story about an unusual pet. 

If you have seen any movies or TV shows such as **Bom FVee," 
retell the story into a tape recorder. (S^ Firetalk Activity 
Card) 

Interview a friend who has a pet and write the answers to the 
following questions. 

• What kind of pet do you have? 

• Describe how it looks and acts. 

• What do you like most/least about it? 

• What do you have to do to take care of it? 
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COYOTE GETS LOVESICK 
Salish Coyote Stories 

Developed by the Salish (Flathead) Cultural Committee 
of the Confederated Salish/Kootenai Tribes 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPE(S): Indian Values 

i^umniary: 

Fcilldwing the directions from Camp I<t»blH*r. Coyote journeyed to see a 
beautiful woman. Upon seeing how very beautiful she was Coyote decided 
to stay to see hvr uf^ain and aRain fo. many days. Finally, his waiting 
without food or water killed him. His friend. Camp ItohlnT. revivetl him 
siiying that "man will no longer die from love-sickness." 

Not only dcK-s this story point out how foolish and unreasonable people 
can behave when in Une but also suggests that even a good thing taken 
to excess can be dangerous. Moderation is a key word. It is easy to overdo 
things, esfiecially thosv things which give us pleasure. One can get too 
much of a g<MKl thing. 

Teacher (luidcd Activities: 

I . Discuss em<»tions and the eff(*cts which 
they have on indi\ iduals when emotions 
are carried to extremes. Who usually 
gets hurt? What happens when sfmitnme 
gets tfui angry, too sad. tew silly, etc.? 

Kven jokes can Ih» carried t(K> far. What happens when .somi^me eats too 
much nr sle<»ps much or drinks tm) much? 

Have .students role play an instance 
when sfjmetme may have eaten t(K) much 
or drank ttm much. 




A. Using puppets have students tell a story 
about a time when you got very angry 
or silly or ate too much or carried a joke 
too far. How did you feel and why? 
What happened? How do you think 
others felt? 



I. In your group discuss the following: 
Compare this story to M(M)sehide Rfilx* 
Woman. Was Moosehide ItoU* Woman's 
lo\ e like Coyote s? 
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How an* thpy diffprent? Was Coyote concerned about what kind of a f^r- 
son the woman was or how^ she acted toward other people? What did 
i^iyote really know i;bout the woman besides the fact that she was 
beautiful? 

What do the following sentences mean? 
Ik'auty is only skin dec»p. 
You shoukln't jucl^e«i bm^k by itscovcT. 



Student Activity Card(s): 

See Writing Script Card n3A-i:m» and 

Puppets and Stuff Card m\ 2i)El 
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NEW WORDS: 
couple 
ravens 
{^wallowed 
overhead 



COYOTE AND RAVEN 
Salish Coyote Stories 

Developed by the Salish (Flathead) Cultural Committee 
of the Confederated Salish/Kootenai Tribes 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TyPE(Sh Indian Values 

Summaiy: 

Coyote saw ravons fl>iog overhead and noticed that one was carrying a 
piece of grease. Coyote chased the bird and tried to trick the Raven 
into speaking so that he would drop the grease. When Raven finally 
spoke the grease dropped and Coyote swallowed it. 

This story offers a possible explanation of why so many tribes have 
stories about Coyote. CoyoU» continued on from here to make his way to 
another tribe. 

Teacher Guided Activities: 

1. Raven lost his piece of grease because 
he allowed himself to be pressured into 
a response. It is often difficult to resist 
pressures especially from friends. 

Di.scuss with your cla.ss reasons why someone would not want to yield to 
outside pressures. What happened to Raven? 

Di\ide the class in half. Tbll one-half of the class that they are to talk a 
partner into doing something. They can tempt them with anything they 
want to try to get them to do something. Tbll the other half of the class 
that a partner is going to try and talk them into doing something. Their 
purpose is to learn to say no and mean it. One way they can do this is to 
be a stuck record and just keep replaying, no. no. no, no thank you, no . . . 
or to think of other ways of saying no. AUow five minutes for this. Switch 
groups. Discuss the frustration of being the convincer and the res'ster. 
What arguments were the most convincing? 

L'. Have students write about a time when 
someone may have talked them into do- 
ing something which they didn't think 
was a good idea at first. What hap- 
pened? Was it better to make up one's 
ow n mind? 

Student Activitv Card(s): 
See Firetalk Card (lA IB>. 
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NEW WORDS: 
unuHual 
oily 
parfleches 
intestine 
snorting^ 



COYOTE'S DRY MEAT 
TURNS INTO LIVE DEER 
Salish Coyote Stories 

Developed by the Salish (Flathead) Cultural Committee of the 
Confederated Salish/Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead Resferv ation 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPElSh Indian Values 

Summary: 

Coyote and Pox were very hungry. One day Coyote came home to find 
Fox's lips oily, indicating that Fox had found food. Upon questioning 
him Coyote learned where he had Itxrated the meat and dwided to go to 
the same place. Coyote found a man preparing a sweatlcdge with meat 
drying everywhere. The man fed Coyote. After eating. Coyote l)ecame 
greedy and decided to try to get all the meat. He hit the man on the head 
with a rock and killed him. However, the man whom he had killed was a 
wtMxltick and. as soon as he was gone, the dried meat turned hack into 
live deer and ran away, thus leaving Cj)yote with nothing and more hun- 
gry than l>efore. 

This story is very similar to the story Coyalc and lick (Coyote). Coyote's 
greed gels the liest of him. Kather than shox. niil appreti;ition for the 
meat he had l)een given. Coyote tried to t^ikr ii all. Cosotc was leit in 
worse shape than when he had started. 



Teacher Guided Activitie**: 




Compare the stor; to (Vm/Zr and TU k 
(Coyote I. Ask students to s|K'( ulate on 
how two tribes ccuild have similar 
stories. What woultl account for the 
differences.' 

.Make meat-racks from small twigs tied 
together. Make a diorama of the differ- 
ent way fcKKis were prepared by (he 
triln's from the three gwgraphical re- 
gions (Plains. Plateau and Coast ]. 



Review Sweatlodge and include one in a diorama. (See Offering (iood 
Thoughts Card ) 




I SI* dried meat or jerky to reward gcwKl 
U'havior or excellenc-e in academic wf>rl;. 
Have St udents try to prepare their own 
lerky using Ixvf. Slice it n'ally thin and 
dry it in the oven at a k»w temperatun'. 
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Student Activity CardfsM 

See Offering C^ood Thoufrht^i Card ( i5A-15B). 



COYOTE AND COWBOYS 

Developed by members of the Fort Hall Resen ation Committee 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPE(Sh Indian Values 

Summary: 

Coyote and Cowboy dwiclt'd to have a contest to see which of the two was 
the trickiest. Coyote tricketi the pants rijrht off Cowboy before the contest 
even began. Coyote used the excuse that he had to ijo home to get his 
fKnver to be tricky. When the CowJwy s horse would stop. Coyote aski»d 
Cowboy for more of his possessums until he had them all. 

The Cowboy became very angry when he discovered he had been out- 
smarted and when he caught up with Covote again, he hung Coyote in a 
gunny sack and left him to starve. Coyote, however, convinced another 
cowlxiy to trade places with him by telling .he cowljoy that he would re- 
ceive a beautiful wife if he was in the gunny sack. 

Cowboy had divided to prove himself In-tter than someone else, in this 
ca.se Coyote. One should l>e satisfietl with his or her own |K>wers. It is not 
necessary to always have to prme that a person is better than someone 
else. VaicH individual has uniijue gifts. F:ach is better than someone in 
something. I^vaus*- Cowlwiy had to prove himself better than another he 
madi' birnsflf Utok foolish and lost all in the end. 

Covote is a rasi;il who nu'rely took advantage of another's foolishness. 
I riff^rtunateh . then- urv ;ilwa>s <h and tricky p'opic who should Im* 
treated wit h eaut ion. 




Teacher (t uided Activities: 

1 1 >isc uss the itiea of having to prove one's 
al>ility. When is it necessary to do so? 
When is it not n<»cess.'irv'.' Ask students 
to list t he things which they can do well. 

Which of those things listetl havt- tht y had to prove or demonstrate? Whv? 
Have them star those items. Ask them to identif\- things which they are 
not gocni at doing and wfuild not want to prme t>r denmnstrate. 

Discuss how each might impr»>vf those areas wlu-refhey lack confidence. 
What does practice d(j to one's abilities ' 

Student Activity Card(s): 

See Magir Tricks Card (22A 22B). 
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NKW WORDS: 
miicTu«»in.s 
married 
blindfold 
culture 
comic 
assembled 
yonder 

legendary 
M^eneration 
incident 
situation 
emphasize 
appreciate 
versions 
lireec^hcloth 



NAPIS JOURNEY 

Developed by the Blackfeet Indians of the Blackfeet Reservation 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plains Region 

STORY TYPE(Sh Natural Phenomena/Indian Values 

Summary: 

Xapi is a comical HIackftt't cultural figure who is rcsptmsible for creating 
much of the natural environment. This book is a series of adventures be- 
ginning with how he gave rocks different colors and textures. He is also 
said to be the cause of why eyes get sore from having dust in them and 
why elk horns are used for decorations. Napi dried fat, gave coyote a pretty 
voice and created mountain lion's short stubby face and long legs and tail. 
He put knots in trees and contributed to the reason why people may lose 
their eyesight. Napi also made eyes different colors. 

The adventures of Napi are amusing, yet one can easily see how often 
Napi's fo<>lish behavior is punished. 

< 

Teacher Guided Activitie!s: 

1 . Discuss the different things Napi did to 
the rocks including the colors he gave 
them* Ask each student to choose his or 
her favorite color, then using the book 
Hailstoncf^ and Halibut Bones, read 
the selection on either the color black or 
brown since few childivn usually chwse 
these colors. 

Itead the poem several times if necessary and ask students to identify 
everything that sounds that colon smells that color, tastes that color or 
fc^»ls that color. They will have no trouble with what looks that color. 
Then tell students to write their ow^n color poems, being sure to include 
things from all senses. To give them a format suggest that each line 
begin with; Black is the {sound of, smell of. taste of. etc.). 

2. Have students pantomime different 
parts of Napis Journey. Put on a series 
of Napi skits at parent meetings or in- 
vite parents to a theatre of your own. 





:l. We depend on our senses a great deal. 
Have students compare what Napi s 
wife did to what the woman did in 
Assiiniboine Woman Afakinff Grease. 

Following the Student Activity Card is a list of optional activities which 
you may want to reprwluce for student use. 
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Student Activity C^rdish 

See Paints and Karth BaRs Card (23A-23BK 
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STUDENT WORKSHKET 




NAPI'S JOURNEY 

1 Make a rock collection. Try to find rocks which looked like ones 
which Napi might have made. 

2 Make a rock person by gluing rocks together. Paint eyes on 
your rock. 

Give your rock a name and keep it for a pet. 

3 Make a list from the story of all the things Napi created. 
Write or tell your own Napi story to describe how something 
came to be the way it is. Have someone read it. Was the story 
clear? Rewrite the stor>' using the readers suggestions. Give it 
to someone else to read and get their ideas on the story. 

4 Make a cartoon or comic strip of the adventures of Napi. 

5 Think of how much you use your eyes and ears. If you lost one 
of these what would you do? Write or tell what you might do. 
Choose either your eyes or your ears. What is more important 
to you, what you see or what you hear? Why? 
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NEW WORDS: 
tule 
boug:hs 
layers 
gathered 
marshy 
reeds 
trench 
layers 
rye 
religious 
ceremonies 
mattress 
microwave 
cassette 
suffering 
pollution 
kerosene 
longhouse 
electricity 



OUR HOMES THEN AND NOW 
Warm Springs Stories 

Developed by the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Springs Reservation 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPE(S|: Description of Culture 

Summary: 

This story describes the t^ditional tule (tOIeJ mat dwelling of the Wami 
Springs tribes and traces the changes in dwellings up to contemporary 
times. There is also a discussion of other uses for the tule mats as well as 
some reflections on how much has changed in the Indian world over the 
years. 



Teacher Guided Activities: 



1. 




Have students make a list of then and 
now using information from the story. 
Ask students to th-nk of positive ideas 
of why things were as they were. Make 
a list on the hoard together. 



THEN 

tule mats 
oi^n fires 
one room 



NOW 

wood, brick, etc. 
oven 

2-5 rcK)ms 



Ask students what was good about tule mats, open fires, living in one 
room, etc.? 

Discuss changes which have taken place in the community. Have students 
decide changes which they think are good cb nges. Which changes are not 
so good? Why? 

Have students talk to their parents or grandparents and ask them about 
how their homes have changed since they were young. I)r) they think that 
all the changes have been good? 

2. Toward the end of the story are descrip- 
tions of sounds that have changed. This 
could lead to a better understanding of 
noise pollution. Have students identify 
the sounds listed on page Hand com^mre 
the natural sounds to those from man- 
made machines. 

Indian people used to hi' much more sensitive to sound, being able to dis- 
tinguish bird and animal calls. 
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Ank students to all sit quietly in the room without talking and see how 
many sounds they can list. You may want to take your class on a walk 
and have them list other sounds. . 



Have students participate in other listening activities and discuss the 
•linjjH which differt»nt sounds evoke- Bring examples of different ty|H^s 
(li^ music fsiHrially Indian music and discuss fi»elings, 

3. Have students write ahout their favor- 
ite sounds descrihing how each^^t^ou^id 
makes them feel. To ijive their w riting 
structure they may want to begin with 
the words, "I like the sound of 

iMH'aUSi* 




or 



Have studrnls use* colors to compan* sounds and feelings. Ask each stu- 
ilent to chiH>se one color to begin. Their task is to think of what sounds 
the color the> have cho,si»n makes them think of. They may start each lim* 
with I he wiircls is the sound of 



KxampU*: IMack is the sound of hot coffee* l>eing poun»d into a mug. 
Black is the Icmg, low moan of the wind. 

Following the Student Activity Card is a list of optional activities which 
ycm may want to reprcnluce for student use. 

Student Activity Cardial: 

See Northwej^t Homes Card (24A 24B>. 
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STULKNT VVORKSHKKT 




OUR HOMES THEN AND NOW 

1 Write a 'Then and Now * poem. Begin the first line with a de- 
scription of something from the past. The second line should 
k'gin with the words. "But now . . Writi» several two-line 
statements to make your "Then and Now * poem. 

K^ample: The Warm Springs Indians used to live in tule 
mat huts. But now they live in modern homes 
with electricity and running water. 

2 Make a study of your tribe's traditional dwellings. You may 
want to see a picture of one if thej^ homes are no longer in use. 
What is the dwelling made of? WTiere were the materials ob- 
tained? What are the main features of this home? Make a 
model of just one traditional dwelling or consider making a 
diorama of an^tire village. 
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VVritc» a "Then and Now" story from the viewpoint of an animal 
that lives tnostly on land, in the air or in the water. Descriln* 
vour animal home. ( Ilead vour storv either to the whole class or 
in a small ^roup of four or five. Can the other students figure 
(Hit what animal vou have chosen to write about? Be sure to 
read exactiv what vou wrpte.) Write about vour own home. 
How do you rememlK^r it? How d(K»s it look today? 

Lm>k at some study prmts of how the land eroded or was pol- 
luted. What causes these things? What have people iKvn doin^ 
to crmtrol erosion or pollution? How did Indians fovl about the 
world anjurul them? 



HOW DEER HIDE WAS TANNED 
Warm Springs Stories 




Developed by the Confederated Tribes 
of the Warm Sprinf^s Reservation 
GEOCmAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPEtSh Description of Culture 



Summary-: 

This story descrilH^s in detail the steps taken when tanning hides. In addi- 
tion, there is a brief explanation of how other parts of the deer are us«h!. 

Teacher (suided Activities: 



Ask students to ask their families or friends for some examples of thinj;s 
m;ide from parts of the deer. Build a display area with the examples. 



MaylK* small doll outfits or other articles could be made. Have students 
continue writing down observations of how the hide changes through the 
tanning and sewing process. After doing all these things ask students to 
write down a story alwut how deer hide was tanned. 

\'iew a sufKT « mm film loop before reading //««• Deer Hide Was fanned. 
Ilidr Preparation. Thome Films. Inc. #274. approximately $21.(M). 

Write down all the materials you saw on how hide is tanned from viewing 
the film. IJead the story How Deer Hide Wits Tanned. Compare the process 
for t.mning deerhide as viewed from the film. 




1. Ask around to stH» if you can f;et some 
samples of tanned, untanned anti 
smoked deer hide. Have students ex 
amine each example of deer hide and 
then write down their observations 
individually or collcH-tively on the 
blackboard. 




If materials and resources are , vailable. 
try tanning a h:de. When the hide is 
complete issue each student a small 
section of the tanned buckskin. Try 
coordinating this activity with any 
iH'adwork or jewelry projects. 




Organize a student fashion show where 
buckskin outfits could Iv explained to 
another class, the whole school or par- 
ents and friends. Birents may want to 
participate too! You need to know somv 
c«f the following: 
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Who wfiH tht* hunter? 

Who tannc>d thv hidv! 

Hy what inHhcnl wan it |m»|mr«Hl? 

Who desifj^niHl the outfit? 

Who is mcKleltng the outfit? 

Include* a short description of tJie outfit. 

In a larjjf uroup decich' what an-as netnl to worki»d on to put on a 
fashion sh«m. Assign a task to st^veral small groups to organize their 
activities. ItememlK^r to propc»riy thank those* fx^ople wh«> help out (sw 
Offering Good Thoughts Card K 

Als*> ineluded is a list of optional activities which you may want to dupli- 
rate for student usi\ 

Student Aetivitv Card(f^h 

See Offering (iood ThouKhU Card ( I5A-15B). 
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HOW DEER HTOE WAS TANNED 

1 (Sec Firetalk Activity Card. ) Tell about a time when you actu- 
ally saw a live deer or went hunting. 

2 VVhat are some good safety rules for hunting? Prepare a dem- 
onstration for your class. You may want to invite an older 
|K»rson to visit your class to give a demonstration on rifle 
safety. You might talk about other hunting techniques such as 
trapping or bow hunting. Perhaps you could share your infor- 
mation V. another class. 

3 Make something using leather scraps such as chokers, hair ties, 
bracelets, pouches, belts, key rings, head bands or belts. Add 
l>eads if you have time. 

4 Draw and paint pictures of deer or of articles made from 
deerhide. 
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NKW WORDS: 
pyramid 
canvas 



TEPEE MAKING 

Developed by the Kootenai Cultural Committee 
of the Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plateau Region 
STORY TYPE(S): Description of Culture 

Summary: 

This story clrscrilH^s thv process of mukinj^ and ctssi^nibliiiK a tv\H^c, 
Teacher Guided Activitie!»: 



1 , In addition to the pa|KT models of the 
Indian homes in the Northwest, have 
students try to make a doth replica of a 
tefHHv If there is someone in the com- 
munity who has a full size te\Kv fH»rhaps 
they will demonstrate how to put it up. 

2. Have students make up a design for 
their tepc^e models whtch would fit their 
name (Stv Indian Names Card), Have 
each write a description of their desij^n 
and what it repn'Si^nts, 





Student Activity Card(s): 

See Northwest Homes Card <21A-24B) 

and Indian Names Card (HA-8BK 
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NEW WORDS: 
rliim«» 

circulate 
woven 
lan^ua^e 
loosely 
willow 
wands 
repeated 
specific 
replicas 
potlatches 
felling; 
tallow 
pitch 
delicately 
diameter 
camouflag:e 
chisel 
adequate 



BASKETS AND CANOES 

Developed by the Coast Area Planning Commttlee 
GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Coastal Region 
^rORY TYPE(S»: Description of Culture 

Summary: 

This st(ir> di»scTilK\s the different varieties of baskets and can(K»s ustHl 
in the Northwest Coastal area. Each unique functional purpose^ is ex- 
plained. The materials and tools used iSi creating baskets and canoes are 
all natural, given life throu^^h the elements of the earth mother. 

The practicality and inventiveness of the Indian fXMiple of the Northwest 
is an underlying theme in this story. One can set* how humans have 
adapttnl to their surroundings and how each is compatible with the other. 

Teacher Guided Activities: 

I. Ask students to think alniut what they 
have ri'ad about baskets and can(H»s. 
Have th<*m look at page 7 of the story 
and try to imagine that they were a 
canoe of long ago. 

For a creative writing exercise ask tht*m to describe themselvt^s as a 
war canfH\ fishing cantH\ f)r hunting canoe. Ask students to answer the 
folkiwing: 




What do you IfM>k likt*? 
Where do you go? 

What do you see, hear, taste, or smell? 
What kind of water are you moving through'.' 
What do you think about? 

Is s^>mething hapjH^ning around you? And then what? Draw a 
picture of yourself as a can(H^ He surv to decorate yoiu -*elf . 



Hiviik into Four Winds groups to make 
liaskets using whatever materials are 
on hand. Use whatever methods seem 
practical for your students or that you 
have resources for (see Baskets Card>. 

Invite a local rt^source fK^rson to dis- 
play baskets and possibly demonstrate 
hn\\ to make baskets using the re- 
sources from vour communitv. 





Student Artivitv Card(s); 
Sc^ Baskets Card (25A 25BK 
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m:\\ WORDS: 
iipproarhcs 
perk 
corral 
proceeded 
realizes 
majestic 
Independently 
established 
delicacy 
referred 
reluctant 
roach 
kidneys 
glorious 
extremely 
anxious 



WARRIOR PEOPLE 

Developed by members of the Blackfect Tribe 

GEOGRAPHICAL AREA: Plains Region 

STORY TYPE(S): Description of Culture/Indiaa Values 

Summary: 

AfltT H'turninK fnirn a hunfinK {rip WVasd Nttkhu-o toltl his jrrand- 
Uau^hter Snowbinl alM)ut hi-r triln* and how tht-y Kot their nainf. He 
explained the relationship of the (lifferent Imnds of Hlackftt-t: where 
they now live and how they ml there. He also talked about resp«vt and 
the need for a ^(mkI education. 

This story is a culmination of all the stories. It illustrates the oral 
tradition as the jfrandfather shares with his ^rranddau^hter the l>eauty of 
the history and traditions of their people. It shows the real love of an 
elder and his sincert» desire to etiuij) his granddaughter with the knowledge 
»)f self that she w ill mvd in order to survive. 

This story also shows the juxta|)osition of tradititinai and contemporary 
lite t(t which all Indian fH'ople must adapt, and it reminds each reader 
not to "forget the ways of ynur |K»ople." 

This -,t<»ry. as all these stories, pves us pleasure and power and fx>ace. 
It stren^ihens our hearts and pives us a place <m this ^;round to continue 
lM'c «»min^ w ho we are at our Iw-st. 

Teacher (vuided Activities; 




Usinn: this story, ask students to sum- 
marize what they have learned alM)ut 
oral tradition, Indians of the North- 
west, different types of stories and the 
different values emphasized within the 
stories. 



If possible, take students on an overnight, early morning or after sch(X)l 
evening outing at which time students may share their favorite "Firetalk" 
with the group. Each student should be prepared to tell an original story 
around the campfire or at sunrise. 

If it is |M>ssible to have an overnight outing prepare Tndian fiMKl. Try 
st'tting up a teixt' or using any of the information learned from the stories. 

If you have saved the Antelope Award I see Indian Names Card I to be 
given out at the end of the year, this outing would l»e an appropriate 
time to distribute them. 
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Fcilhming the Student Activity Card i.s a list of opttunai activities which 
you may want to n*pr»Khirc for student ust\ 

Student Activitv Cardls): 

See Listen, Touch. Reflect Card (26A-26BK 
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STUDENT WORKSHEET 



WARRIOR PEOPLE 

On a map locate as many of the places in the story as possible. 
Compare what has happened to the Blackfeet, to your tribe or a 
tribe in your area. Locate your ancestral or original home on a 
map. 

Discuss how different tribes have been named and how indi- 
viduals within tribe's have been named. You may want to reread 

Catches Up to An f elope p.nd Bear Hat. 

Draw a picture of yourself as a grandmother or grandfather. 
Write a paragraph or two about what things you would tell 
your grandchildren 40 or 50 years from now. 

Watch the sunrise. Write or tell about how the earth looked and 
what your feelings were while watching this beauty in motion. 

Using chalks, draw a picture of what you saw. 
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